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HOW WAGNER WROTE HIS MUSIC 


Before Wagner’s time operas were always a col- 
lection of beautiful songs and arias. Frequently the 
music itself was not at all expressive of the action, 
but when Wagner wrote for the stage, the music and 
the action were always complements of each other. 
For he said in a definite musical way what the char- 
acters were singing in words. And I shall try to ex- 
plain how this was done. 

A word to Wagner was not only a picture but also 
a musical sound. Suppose someone mentioned the 
word horse. You would probably imagine a beautiful 
animal with fine legs, arched head, a long mane and 
tail. Wagner might visualize the same thing but 
would also hear the sound of the horse’s hoofs. So 
that, when in the opera Valkyrie a horse is men- 
tioned, the orchestra plays 





which to Wagner pictured the sound of the hoofs. 
When we are told of the Nibelungs, a tribe of dwarfs 
ea) 
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that were clever smiths, we hear the beating of their 
hammers 
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on the anvil. When giants appear the stamping of 
their feet 





is portrayed by the music. 

Now suppose you are a fine young chap whose 
name, instead of being John or James or Joseph, 
happens to be Siegfried. If Wagner were alive and 
should visit you, you would find that whenever he 
called you by name he would also whistle or hum 
these few notes 
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In fact, he might frequently play them on the piano, 
and if one day he should want you to go horseback 
riding, he would probably play 





and then immediately after 
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and if you heard these two together, you would cer- 
tainly put on your riding clothes and anticipate a 
happy ride. Unfortunately, however, while you are 
dressing, dark clouds gather on the horizon and 
thunder begins to roll. Wagner at the piano, think- 
ing perhaps that in your eagerness to go for the ride, 
you are unconscious of the thunder, would play 
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and as the storm approached, to warn you of its 


coming 
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Of course, thunder, horses, storms, hammers and 
even names of people are easy to express in music, 
but ideas or things that simulate no particular 
musical sounds, are not quite so simple to create. 
But Wagner accomplished this with equal success. 
When we hear of the Gold, a brilliant fanfare of the 
cornet gives us an idea of the character of the shin- 
ing metal. Mystic harmonies portray a Magic Cap; 
weird thirds, the power of the.golden Ring; stately 
chords, the glory of the castle of the Gods; and flash- 
ing harmonics, the glowing flames of fire. 

The entire music of the four operas of the Nibe- 
lung Ring is developed from about a hundred of 
these so-called motifs, or musical designs. Perhaps 
you may think that it is impossible to do this in such 
a way that the music does not lose interest, but so 
cleverly is one motif interwoven with the other, so 
remarkably do their keys and character fluctuate, 
that the result is music of the most extraordinary 
color and variety. 

Some may tell you that Wagner’s operas are 
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‘““heavy”’ or difficult to understand, but they only be- 
lieve so because they have not taken the trouble to 
study the meaning of the music. Actually one may 
understand Wagner almost more easily than any 
other musical writer, for with knowledge of the 
motifs, you can know instantly what the characters 
are singing and what the orchestra is playing. 

Nor is it difficult to learn these motifs. Surely you 
know the first few notes of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ or ‘‘God Save the King,”’ 
and are quite well acquainted with the refrains of 
many popular melodies. To familiarize oneself with 
the motifs is no more serious a task. In the following 
pages you will find them introduced into the story 
at approximately the place that they first appear in 
the operas, and the replaying of them a reasonable 
number of times will enable you to appreciate and 
understand the complete score. 

Waener’s story of the ‘‘Ring of the Nibelungs”’ is 
based primarily on the Icelandic legends and on the 
songs of the minstrel poets of Germany of the thir- 
teenth century. But Wagner has so altered and com- 
bined and added to these legends that the poetical 
drama is practically his own. 

To produce these operas properly—their wide 
rivers and towering castles, their high mountains 
and deep forests, their galloping horses and roaring 
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dragons—requires colossal scenery and an enormous 
stage. The orchestra, too, must be very large so that 
every variety of tone may be correctly portrayed. 

As you read the story, then, imagine yourself 
seated in a very large theatre. Try to picture the 
drama enacted before you; try to hear the orchestra 
depict the sounds and glories of the musie. 


[6] 


All this happened so very long ago that I 
don’t know if I can really give you an idea of 
how long ago tt was. I cannot say it was many 
hundreds of years ago, nor many thousands of 
years ago, but just that it was very long ago. 
Then the rivers were inhabited by strange peo- 
ple who lived in the water as we live on the land. 
Inside the earth were little dwarfs. On top of the 
earth roamed huge giants who were so very tall 
that we would all seem like pygmies next to 
them. And on the mountain tops lived the gods 
themselves, but they frequently came down and 
lived with the people on the earth. For these 
gods were much like humans, only they had 
greater power and remained forever youthful. 

And of course they were all so different from 
what we are and did things that were so very 
strange that we must not be surprised at all the 
peculiar happenings we are to read about, nor 
even wonder if they could be true. 








THE RHINEGOLD 
SCENE I 
THE RHINE 


As we sit in the large theatre I told you about and 
wait for the story to begin, the orchestra strikes a 
lovely chord and we feel that all is well and at peace 
in the world. 

We shall hear much of the river, of the fire, of the 
storm and the lightning, and of Nature. 


1. NATURE 





the mother of all the elements, starts the story. Softly 

and quietly she works and, as the curtain rises, we 

see in the dim dawn the mighty river Rhine flowing 

in its bed. Steep rocks rise from the bottom, along 

its sides deep caverns which lead to the center of the 
[11] 
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earth to Nibelheim, where dwell the Nibelungs, a 
tribe of dwarfs, greedy and cruel but yet the clever- 
est smiths in all the world. 


2. THe RHINE 
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moves slowly, making huge whirlpools round a tall 
rock which rises from the bottom and reaches al- 
most the top of its shimmering waters. 

As the early light of day filters through, three 
Rhinemaidens—W oglinde, Wellgunde, Flosshilde— 
come swimming and singing, enjoying themselves 
tremendously. Very lovely maidens these, their pale 
bodies flashing in the dim light, their long, golden 
hair so bright and so fine that it seems to have been 
spun from the Gold of which we shall hear much 
later on. Happy, too, these maidens, for they have 
known only love and kindness. As they play and 
swim, they sing the Rhinemaidens’ song, 

[12] 
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3. THE RHINEMADENS’ Song 
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‘‘Weai, weaga, you watery waves,’’ a foolish little 
song, indeed, yet the words and the music and the 
water so blend together that sometimes we think the 
very water itself is singing. 

So, for many years, have they spent their time, 
until one day a small, ugly dwarf comes clambering 
through the cavern at the side of the river and stands 
fascinated, watching them as they sing and swim 
about the tall rock in the center of the river. . 

I do not believe that the Rhinemaidens had ever 
seen anyone so ugly as this little elf, with his bulging 
eyes and straggling black beard; nor quite so funny 
either, for he hopped about like a huge toad and 
swung his arms in the most ludicrous fashion. 

‘Who are you?” ask the Rhinemaidens. 

‘‘Alberich am I,’’ he boasts, ‘‘King of the Nibe- 
lungs, who have come all the way from my home in 
Nibelheim to play with you.’’ 

To the Rhinemaidens, who had known and seen 
only beautiful things, the idea of playing with this 
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strange little creature seemed ridiculous, and they 
thought it would be great fun to tease him. So each 
one in turn swims close to the dwarf; but as he tries 
to catch her, alas! she darts away. Higher and higher 
up the rock he climbs, but each time he slips back, 
each time the maidens laugh at him, and each time 
he grows angrier and angrier. 
‘*W oe, 


4. WoE 


““Woe is me,”’ he cries, ‘‘that you should fool me so.”’ 

There he lies again at the bottom of the river, 
exhausted by his useless efforts, when suddenly, gaz- 
ing upward, he is almost blinded by a glorious light 
which illumines the whole river; for the sun, rising 
in the heavens, sends its beams through the water 
and striking the top of the rock the Gold 
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glows with all its brilliance. Hear the cornet sound 
its fanfare as the Rhinemaidens greet it with its 
own glad Rhinegold song: 


6. RHINEGOLD Sona 
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for this is the treasure that had long ago been 
intrusted to them, that they had lovingly and care- 
fully guarded for its beauty and splendor, and 
it had brought happiness to them and to all the 
world. 

Says Alberich, ‘‘ What, oh what is it, that shines 
so brightly, that lights the water as if with fire?’’ 

‘‘Where have you lived that of the Rhinegold 
you’ve never heard ?”’ 

Alberich’s curiosity is indeed aroused, for in very 
truth he had never heard of the Rhinegold. ‘‘Of 
what use is it?’’ he asks. ‘‘Is it a toy with which one 
may play?’’ 

‘CA toy for some,’’ solemnly declare the Rhine- 
maidens, ‘‘but for him who dares, he may therefrom 
fashion the Ring 
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7. Tue RING 
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that will bring all the wealth and all the power in the 
world so that he may rule over men and Gods alike.”’ 
‘‘ And who may gain power o’er the Gold? Are you 
not afraid that someone may come and steal your 
precious treasure?’’ wonderingly asks the dwarf. 
‘‘No fear have we,’’ reply the Rhinemaidens, ‘‘for 
only he who renounces love— 


8. RENOUNCES LOVE 
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may win the Gold, and all who live must love.”’ 
This was a new and strange thought to ugly Alber- 
ich. ‘‘ All the power in the world and all the wealth 
of the world,’’ he thinks, ‘‘why should I not re- 
nounce love, who love no one but myself ?’’ 
The idea appeals strongly to his wicked mind, and 
so he cries, ‘‘ Fear me now, you maidens fair; for, 
[16] 
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_as you would not love me, so will I now not love you, 
nor any other but myself. With your Gold will I 
fashion that Ring and avenge myself upon you and 
upon all others who on me have spent their hate.”’ 

With all his nimbleness he scales the lofty rock, 
snatches the Gold, and disappears into the caverns 
from which he came. The light of the waters, the 
light of the day, disappears; his mocking laughter 
is heard as he scrambles quickly away. The Rhine- 
maidens cry out in fear: their precious treasure 
gone, one who has renounced love, the thief, their 
source of happiness vanished. 

Complete darkness has fallen. The mists of the 
night and the river, fall from above, and rise from 
below, and the whole world seems shrouded in heavy 
fog. 


[17] 


SCHNE II 
‘W ALHALLA 


So we leave the home of the Rhinemaidens and 
come to the home of the Gods. The king of them all 
was Wotan, for he ruled the world. Kinglike and 
godlike he was, and all feared the power of his Spear 
on which had been engraved the laws all must obey. 
Regal and imposing, there was still one thing that 
was very strange,—he had only one eye. And how 
he lost the other is still more strange. One day he 
wandered in the forest and came to the Spring of 
Wisdom, and there he met a beautiful maiden, 
Fricka,— 


9, FRICKA 
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and wanted to marry her, so that she might be queen 

of the Gods. But he had to make some payment, and 

gave his eye, so that Fricka might rule with him. 
[18] 
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And then there was his daughter Fria; and Donner 
and Froh and Loki too, but of all these I shall tell 
you later on. 

As the mists that rose from the river at the end 
of the last scene dissolve, see in the distance, on the 
very top of a mountain, a glorious glimmering castle, 
the pinnacles of its shining turrets reaching almost 
to the heavens themselves, its battlements embla- 
zoned with gold and silver, its very walls so bright 
that one is almost blinded by their very magnificence. 

It is the new palace of the Gods that they will name 
Walhalla. 


10. WALHALLA 





Wotan had commanded it built, feeling that in its 
possession he too would gain greater power over men 
and Gods. Do you remember that when the Rhine- 
maidens told Alberich about the Ring, the greed in 
his heart was awakened for the power that it would 
bring? As Wotan had built his castle for the same 
reason, you will find that by playing over the music 
of the Ring (7) and the music of Walhalla (10) 
[19] 
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they are almost the same, but when it is the Gods that 
are greedy, the music is more noble and godlike. 

Tn a sheltered nook, on a plateau that stretched 
to the hill on which Walhalla had been built, Wotan 
and Fricka had slept while their castle had been 
erected, and now, as the day grows brighter, they 
awaken from their long sleep. 

‘‘Winally finished,’’ says Wotan, ‘‘my glorious 
home. Proudly stand its turrets—happiness is mine!”’ 

‘‘And are you truly so happy?’ asks Fricka, ‘‘Do 
you not recall the agreement— 


11. THe AGREEMENT 
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that you made with the giants Fafner and Fasolt 
who built your castle? Woe to thee!’’ (Just see how 
the first two notes of Agreement (11) are the same 
as the cry of Woe (4) of Alberich. I am quite sure 
at times you have had much pain and trouble in 
fulfilling your promises, and as it is with you, so 
now it is to be with Wotan himself.) 

But I must tell you something of this agreement. 
When Wotan asked the giants to build the castle, 
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he agreed to give them in payment his lovely daugh- 
ter Freia,— 


gene dian 





and when you hear this you will realize how lovely 
she was. Not only was she lovely, but in her garden 
grew the golden apples,— 


13. THE GOLDEN APPLES 





and these apples were the food of the Gods, and with- 
out them they would age and wither and darkness 
would descend upon the heavens and earth. 

But in his greed for power and wealth Wotan 
would have promised anything that the Giants de- 
manded. He felt that when the time came Loki, the 
God of Fire, the craftiest and the cunningest of 
them all, would save Freia and outwit the Giants. 

Walhalla completed, the day of payment has come. 
Freia, in flight— 
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14. In FLIGHT 
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from her pursuers, rushes upon the stage, crying, 
‘“Help me, Mother! protect me, Father! From their 
mountain home come the Giants Fasolt and Fafner 
to bear me hence.’’ 

Hardly has she spoken when the Giants— 


15. THE GIANTS 





come stamping and bellowing down the mountain 
path. And in all truth real giants are these! Won- 
drous tall and wondrous wide, broad of shoulder and 
long of arm, heavy clubs in their hands, heavy hair 
on their heads, is it any wonder that Freia is fright- 
ened ? 


‘*W otan, render unto us what you have promised,”’ 
they demand, ‘‘for while soft sleep sealed your eyes 
we strove with might and main to build your for- 
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tress fair. Behold it now, glistening in the light of 
day. Enter in, but pay us our wage.”’ 

But Wotan, as you know, was not ready to pay 
what he had promised, for with Freia gone and her 
golden apples ripening no more, of what use to him 
is Walhalla? Anxiously he awaits Loki to help him 
out of his difficulty. To gain time he asks the Giants 
what they want in payment. They reply he knows 
full well that it is Freia, she of the Golden Apples, 
for with Fria to grow the magic fruit for them the 
end of the Gods would come and then they would rule 
the world. 

At this opportune moment Loki, the God of 
Fire,— 


16. Loki, THE Gop oF Fire 





finally appears on the scene and diverts the giants. 
Hear how the music flickers and glows like the red in 
his coat. See how lightly and swiftly he darts from 
side to side. Swift and light in his motions, sharp 
and cunning his thoughts,—thus was Loki, the God 


of Fire. 
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‘‘Where have you been?’’ inquires Wotan, ‘‘Why 
do you fail me now?”’ 

‘Mo the ends of the earth I have been,”’ replies the 
Fire God, ‘‘to find a substitute for the love of a beau- 
tiful maiden, for her that grows the golden apples. 
Wherever I went they laughed at me, for love was 
everywhere. At last I came to the home of the Rhine- 
maidens, and they told me of Alberich, the Nibelung, 
who had renounced love and had stolen their Gold 
to fashion a Ring that would give him power over 
all the world. And the Rhinemaidens were sad and 
unhappy that their treasure was gone and begged me 
to find it again, and warned me that until it was 
given back the world could know no peace or happi- 
ness, and so I promised to help.’’ 

This tale of the Gold interested the giants greatly, 
for they too were eager for power and wealth. 

“‘This Gold,’’ says Fasolt, ‘‘I envy the Nibelung, 
much woe has he wrought us, and now he will trouble 
us more. Hear us, then, Wotan. Freia shall come 
with us as hostage. When you bring us the treasure, 
then again will you have Freia and her golden ap- 
ples. She shall stand between our staffs, and your 
Spear shall be laid across the top, and the Gold shall 
be piled between as high as your Spear, and when 
the treasure shall hide her completely from view so 
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that nor eye nor hair of her head shall be seen your 
payment will be made.’’ 

Of course Wotan did not then have the Gold, but 
he believed that Loki could find it for him, and 
Freia and her Golden Apples would be saved to the 
Gods. That he might have to steal it or win it by 
trickery or deceit, troubled him then not at all. Poor 
Wotan, if he only had known! 

Off stride the Giants with Freia. As she leaves, 
the world grows dark, the Gods pale and wither and 
fall swooning to the ground; the mists rise again, 
and Loki and Wotan start off through the earth to 
reach the home of the Nibelungs to bring back the 
Gold which is to rescue Freeia. 


[25] 


SCENE III 
NIBELHEIM 


Descending mists of the air now mingle with the 
steam that rises from the forges of the smiths, hard 
at work in Nibelheim. 

As the air clears we find ourselves in this strang- 
est of all places. Far in the ground lived this race of 
dwarfs. Their homes were chiseled out of the earth 
itself. Deep caverns stretched out on all sides bright- 
ened by the flames of the forges. 

The Nibelungs— 


17. THE NIBELUNGS 





are always hard at work at their tasks, and their 
hammers beat a lively tatoo on the anvils. Listen 
[26] 
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awhile to the first two beats, and you will hear the 
ery of Woe (4), for an unhappy people are the Nibe- 
lungs. Alberich is now their master. All day and 
all night he drives them in ceaseless toil to fashion 
golden ornaments from the treasure he has stolen 
from the Rhinemaidens. 

Of all the Nibelungs the cleverest was Mime, the 
brother of Alberich. With a black hate did he fear 
his brother, for with all his cruelty did Alberich make 
him work. A strange little person was he, so very, 
very small and so misshapen that he seemed all head 
and arms. His beard was so long and he was so short 
that the hair almost touched the ground. The only 
happiness he ever found was in the beautiful orna- 
ments he moulded from the Gold, but his crafty little 
brain was always trying to find ways to deceive his 
brother. 

As he stands now at his anvil, comes Alberich 
demanding what he is hiding in his belt. When he 
refuses to give it up, Alberich snatches it away. In 
truth this is an odd trinket, made of the finest golden 
mesh, seemingly of no special design, and Alberich 
wonders what it is. But this is Mime’s secret, and 
he does not want to tell, but soon the cruel lash loos- 
ens his tongue, and Mime explains it is a Magic 
Cap,— 
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18. Macic Cap 
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so wonderful that he who puts it on his head can 
assume any shape or form he wishes. 

Alberich can scarcely wait to test its powers, and 
as he puts it on he disappears in a cloud of smoke. 
Mime cannot see him, but he feels the sting of the 
whip and ‘‘Woe, oh, woe is me!’’ he whines. 

Alberich reappears, and now made bold by his 
power— 


19. PowER 
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drives all his smiths before him as they pile up the 
golden treasure.— 
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20. THE GOLDEN TREASURE 
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There he stands gloating at his wealth, his greedy 
eyes made glad by all that he possesses, though it was 
attained by theft and fashioned by cruelty. 

By this time Wotan and Loki have completed their 
journey to Nibelheim, and as the two strangers ap- 
proach, the little Nibelungs, frightened, scamper 
away. Alberich gazes at them in amazement. Who 
ean be this red-garbed person who flits and darts 
from side to side, and this noble personage in silver 
helmet and long flowing cape, wes? majestic Spear 
drives all before him? 

“‘What want you here?’’ he asks. 

“Much of the wonders of Nibelheim have we 
heard,’’ replies Wotan, ‘‘and fain would see its glo- 
ries and its treasure.”’ 

Loki, however, does not answer so directly. He 
would gain the confidence of the dwarfs before arous- 
ing their suspicion by speaking of the golden treas- 
ure. 
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‘Don’t you know me?”’ he slyly asks. ‘‘Loki am 
T, and were it not for me whence would come the 
fires that light your forges?”’ 

It was quite true that at one time Alberich had 
need of Loki, but now he scorns the help of the Fire 
God, for has he not moulded the Ring that gives him 
power even over the Gods? 

‘‘No more have I need of you; all the power in 
the world is mine,’’ he sneers, ‘‘and you who now 
live in ease and happiness shall some day toil for 
me.”’ 

But Loki is not thus easily to be discouraged; 
cunningly he replies, ‘‘Indeed, I wonder at your 
power, but as this power comes from the Ring, are 
you not afraid that some day someone may come 
who will rob you of this treasure ?”’ 

““T’ve thought of that too,’’ boastfully answers 
Alberich. ‘‘Mime has fashioned for me a Magic Cap 
with which I cannot only make myself invisible, but 
can assume any shape I wish, and so can hide from 
all who seek me.’’ 

‘‘O marvelous one! If this indeed be true, your 
power must be unlimited.’’ 

‘*Put me to the test,’’ proudly urges Alberich, 
‘‘pray, what shape shall I assume ?”’ 

For Loki has guessed that Alberich is eager to 
prove his marvelous magic, and this fits in quite well 
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with his plan. He slyly suggests that the Nibelung 
assume the form of a serpent. Quickly Alberich puts 
the Magic Cap upon his head. Immediately he van- 
ishes, and in his place a huge Dragon— 
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appears, writhing and snarling before the astonished 
God. 

That, as you may guess, is not what Loki wants, 
for what chance would he have in a struggle with 
this huge animal? 

‘*Tt is easy,”’ he says, ‘‘to make oneself larger, but 
can you make yourself smaller as well? I’ll wager 
you cannot turn yourself into a toad.’’ 

And Alberich, nothing daunted, soon comes hop- 
ping across the stage disguised as a little toad. 

This is what the Gods were waiting for. Wotan 
steps on the toad, and as Loki snatches the Magic 
Cap from its head Alberich himself appears again, 
but now held fast and bound by Loki, who has tricked 
him so cleverly. 

Unhappy dwarf, his Gold has helped him naught; 
prisoner of the Gods he hated and hoped to destroy, 
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now carried far from his forges and beloved treasure. 
As the steam of the forges rises again and hides 
everything from view, back to Walhalla go Wotan 
and Loki, dragging Alberich with them. 
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SCENE IV 
WALHALLA AGAIN 


Back again on the high plateau we left a short 
while ago. In the half-darkness (for you remember 
when Fria was taken by the Giants as hostage the 
world grew dark) we see Wotan and Loki returning 
with Alberich. Sputtering and fuming, the Nibe- 
lung’s hate— 
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knew no bounds, but all his curses and struggles 
were useless. 

Finally Loki suggests to him that if he would be 
free he must bring ransom. Alberich thought, with 
all his wealth, that would be simple. He summons 
his Nibelungs from the caves below to bring the 
golden treasure they had welded with so much toil 
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and pain. When they appear, it is all piled up in 
front of the Gods. The many golden ornaments, the 
beautifully moulded vesséls, should have been enough 
to satisfy all Wotan’s wishes, but he knew that all 
of this must be paid to the Giants to redeem Freia, 
and he wanted something for himself. The Ring that 
he saw gleaming so brightly on Alberich’s finger he 
desired for his own, for his heart, too, was greedy 
for the power that the Ring would give him. He had 
forgotten that Loki had promised to give it back 
to the Rhinemaidens, but I doubt that, even if he 
had remembered, it would have made any difference. 
The sorrow and the unhappiness that might come 
meant little now compared to the promised power 
of the Ring. 

And so, in spite of all Alberich’s protestations, 
Wotan tears the golden band from his hand. 

‘‘Now ugly Nibelung, begone!’’ he orders. 

Alberich is beside himself with rage. His treasure 
gone, his power vanished, he lays his Curse— 
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upon all those who may wear the Ring. 
‘“As by greed,’’ he cries, ‘‘this Ring was won, so 
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henceforth accursed be this Ring. May the Gold 
which gave me power bring death to others. May he 
who owns the Ring but wear it in fear and anguish; 
accursed be it forever, until once more it lies within 
my hands!’’ 

But Wotan’s thoughts of all the fortune and all 
the glory the golden trinket might bring deafened 
him to the awful Curse that had just been uttered. 

Hardly has the Nibelung disappeared over the 
cliffs when we again hear the thump-thump of the 
Giants’ staffs. The world grows bright again, be- 
cause with the Giants comes Freia too. With joy the 
Gods acclaim her and rush to greet her. 

‘Not so fast,’’ says Fasolt: ‘‘give us first her ran- 
som.”’ 

Now Wotan is prepared. He orders the Giants to 
place their staffs as has been agreed, and Freia 
stands between them. Quickly the golden treasure 
is piled up, and Freia seems hidden from sight, but 
Fafner is not so easily appeased. He scans the heap 
of Gold carefully, and finally says: 

‘“‘T can still see a strand of Freia’s golden hair; 
give me that Cap I see in your belt, Wotan.”’ 

Unwillingly Wotan hands over the Magic Cap 
which he had hoped to keep for himself. But if he 
ean only keep the Ring all will still be well, he thinks. 
Alas! the brother giant, Fasolt, looks to make sure | 
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that there is not the smallest opening left, and fi- 
nally sees the light of Freia’s eyes and claims that 
that slight opening too must be sealed. 

‘Will you never have enough?”’ asks Loki. ‘‘See 
you not that all the treasure is exhausted ?”’ 

‘‘By no means,”’ insists Fafner, ‘‘for on Wotan’s 
finger glows a Ring of Gold; give that to us.”’ 

As you may well believe, Wotan had no idea of 
giving up the Ring. The greatest of all the Gods was 
he and the greatest of all power should be his. He 
was about to refuse when everything again grew 
dark. From a rocky cliff glimmers a bluish light from 
which appears the form of a strange woman. 

*“Give up the Ring, O Wotan!’’ she solemnly warns. 

‘‘Who speaks thus to me?”’ replies Wotan. 

‘*Hrda— 
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am I, Mother of the Fates and of the Earth! Slowly 
she speaks to the music of Nature (1). ‘‘Keep not 
the Ring; the Dusk of the Gods— 
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approaches; keep not the Ring.”’ 

Wotan jumps forward to question her further, 
but she sinks from sight. (She rose to the music of 
Nature, (1) ; she sinks back to the music of the Dusk 
of the Gods (25). The one rises with promise; the 
other sinks with foreboding). 

Wotan stands wrapt in thought. King of the Gods 
though he is, dare he defy the warning of Erda, the 
great World Mother? His courage fails him, despair- 
ingly he throws the Ring upon the pile. 

It does not take long for Alberich’s Curse to be 
fulfilled. In the Giants’ desire to gain the Ring and 
the power that it promised, the rest of the treasure 
was momentarily forgotten. Soon Fasolt and Fafner 
fall to fighting for its possession. Finally Fafner, 
raising his club, crushes his brother to the ground. 
With all speed he hurries off—the Gold on his back, 
the Magic Cap in his belt, the Ring on his finger— 
to hide himself in the deep forest, there to enjoy the 
glory he hopes his ill-gotten treasure will bring him. 
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But all of this has meant little to the Gods as long 
as Freia and her Golden Apples have been restored 
to them. They turn with joyful anticipation; as 
Fricka now suggests, they proceed to their new home, 
Walhalla. Heavy clouds, however, have fallen and 
dimmed its brilliance. So Donner, the God of the 
Storm,— . 
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hurls his thunderbolts. The air is cleared, and as 


the sun rises brightly in the heavens a glorious rain- 
bow bridge— 
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stretches from the plateau to the doors of Walhalla, 
and Wotan, taking Fricka by the hand, leads the 
Gods toward the glistening palace. 
Suddenly he hears the Rhinemaidens calling from 
below, mourning the loss of the Gold. 
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Wotan hesitates. The Gold stolen, the Ring in the 
hands of the Giants, the Dusk of the Gods foretold, 
Loki’s promise to the Rhinemaidens broken, what 
is to be done to protect him from the evil day that he 
fears is approaching? 

Bound by his agreements with the Giants, warned 
by Erda, he feels that he himself is helpless. A hero 
must be found who, brave enough to carry the 
Sword— 
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of the Father of the Gods, which he now unsheathes, 
shall go out into the world and bring peace and hap- 
piness again and destroy the greed for power that 
has already caused so much unhappiness. And so 
he marches on over the Rainbow Bridge into the 
home that he hoped to enter with so much joy and 
happiness, but which he now approaches with fear 
and foreboding. 


[39] 
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THE VALKYRIE 
PROLOGUE 


The Rhinemaidens at the bottom of the river, be- 
wailing the loss of their Gold; Alberich, the dwarf, 
cursing the Gods who had robbed him of his power; 
Fafner, the giant, deep in the forest protecting his 
treasure, and Wotan in Walhalla, fearful lest the 
prophecy of Erda that the end of the Gods was ap- 
proaching, bring to our mind a different picture 
from the peace and quiet and happiness that we 
heard in the song of the Rhinemaidens at the begin- 
ning of the Rhinegold. God though he was, Wotan 
knew not a moment’s peace. Walhalla, he believed, 
must be peopled with heroes who could protect his 
castle from the threatened attacks of Alberich, should 
he ever again gain possession of the Ring. And so he 
taught his daughters, of whom the bravest and fair- 
est was Brunhilde, to be warrior maidens who would 
choose the heroes that should surround him in Wal- 
halla. And because the word means to choose, he 
called them ‘‘ Wal-kueren”’ or in English Valkyries. 

Wotan knew, though, that heroes chosen by the 
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Gods alone could not save him. One must be found 
who, far removed from the influence of the Gold, 
without fear, without greed, without the desire for 
power, could release the world from the Curse that 
the love of wealth had brought to man and Gods. 

So, visiting the earth in human form, he had 
founded the family of the Walsung, and from this 
family there came a boy and girl, twins, Siegmund 
and Sieglinda by name, and these children Wotan 
hoped would bring peace again to all. But one day 
when Wotan had been out hunting with his son he 
returned home to find the mother killed and Sieg- 
linda stolen. As Sieglinda was then very young she 
kept no definite memory of her brother. And shortly 
thereafter, in a battle with a robber band, Siegmund 
was separated from his father and saw him no more. 

And so this part of our story will tell of the ad- 
ventures of Siegmund and Sieglinda, the Walsungs; 
of Brunhilde, the Valkyrie, and how, disobeying the 
commands of Wotan, she tried to save Siegmund in 
his battle with Hunding, the robber, of how she was 
punished by Wotan, and how she promised Sieglinda 
a glorious hero son who should redeem the world 
from the Curse that had fallen upon it. 
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ACT I 
SIEGMUND AND SIEGLINDA 


You remember at the beginning of the Rhinegold 
we heard a beautiful chord which told us of peace 
and happiness. So, too, at the beginning of ‘‘the 
Valkyrie”’ we hear a chord, but this time denoting 
Sorrow and pain, and as this chord is broken it is 
not with a picture of a peacefully flowing river, but 
of a terrifically raging storm. 


29. STORM 





Hear the thunder and lightning, and as the cur- 
tain rises, the rain beating on the roof of the house 
that we see. A very unusual house this is too. We 
are looking at the inside of a large room. The walls 
are of unfinished wood roughly bound together. On 
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the right-hand side a fireplace of stone, before it 
skins of huge animals, but, strangest of all, right 
in the middle of the room the trunk of an enormous 
ash tree, reaching through the roof of the house and, 
while we cannot see them, we know that its branches 
cover the house completely and protect it from the 
storm that is still raging outside. 

Gradually the storm subsides. The door at the 
rear of the house opens, and Siegmund 
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staggers in and falls exhausted to the ground. From 
an inner room Sieglinda,— 
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hearing the door opening, enters, but starts back in 

surprise at seeing a stranger on the floor. She runs 

quickly and brings him water, and as his eyes open 

Sieglinda gazes upon him, her heart full of pity for 
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the tired man. Picture to yourself these two lovely 
creatures. Wotan was their father, and godlike was 
their appearance. Siegmund tall, and broad, his fair 
body covered only by the skin of a wolf and Seig- 
linda blond too, ‘‘as if the Spring’s fair moon had 
lit upon her head and hung a wreath o’er her rip- 
pling hair.’’ 

Is it any wonder then that pity soon turned to 
Love? 
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But their hearts were still so full of trouble and 
pain— 
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that they could have no thoughts of love. But per- 

haps you, who may recall the music that was played 

when Freia was running way (14) from the Giants, 

may find when you play the music of Love (82) that 

it begins almost the same way as did that other, and 
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so you may guess that before they really can be lov- 
ers they too must run away from where they are. 
Sieglinda’s kindness has refreshed Siegmund and 
he now feels able to leave. ‘‘Misfortune follows me 
where’er I go,’’ he says; ‘‘so let me fare forth again.”’ 
‘‘Misfortune you will not bring here, where mis- 
fortune has dwelt so long,’’ replies Sieglinda sadly. 
She pleads with him to stay, for she has a strange 
presentiment that this stranger shall free her from 
her robber husband, Hunding. He, you will remem- 
ber, stole her from her father and has kept her 
against her will. 
But suddenly we hear Hunding— 
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approaching. As we recall the thump, thump, of the 
Giants (15) and the tap-tap of the Nibelungs (17), 
the music that now comes to us reminds us so much 
of these that it alone informs us that with Hunding 
comes unhappiness too, and as he enters and we look 
upon him we know that his ugly face, his long black 
beard, his black shield and heavy spear, bode no good 
to Siegmund and Sieglinda. 
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A blond stranger, whom he has never seen before, 
Hunding believes must be an enemy, but according 
to the old laws of hospitality a man must always pro- 
tect the stranger in his house. So he welcomes Sieg- 
mund and bids Sieglinda bring food and drink. 

She takes her husband’s weapons and hangs them 
on the branches of the ash tree and lays the table 
for supper. The fire is kindled, and its fitful glare 
lights up the dark face of Hunding and the fair 
features of Sieglinda and Siegmund, whose strange 
resemblance has already brought wonder to Hun- 
ding. 

‘**My house is yours,”’ he says; ‘‘for the night you 
are safe, but this one favor I ask—your name and 
whence you came.’’ 

And Sieglinda too, ‘‘And that would I also know.”’ 
Siegmund begins his story: ‘‘Peaceful I dare not 
call me, Joyful would I have been, but Woeful must 
I be called. Wolfing was my father. I had a twin 
sister, but one evening returning home I found our 
house destroyed by the Neidings, my mother dead, 
my sister vanished. Soon after, in a mighty battle, 
my father and I were separated, and since then mis- 
fortune has followed me wherever I have gone. Only 
today I heard the cries of a maiden, and rushing 
up found that a man was trying to carry her away. 
I ran to her assistance; I killed the man and slew her 
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brothers. But the maiden wept at the death of her 
brothers, and the servants of the slain man attacked 
me and broke my shield. and my spear and drove 
me off into the storm. And now you know why I 
may not be Joyful and why Woeful is my name.’’ 

Sieglinda listened with pity and yearning. Not 
so with Hunding. ‘‘A Neiding am I,’’ he says angrily. 
‘Tt was my friends you attacked today. They sent 
for me to help them. When I arrived the enemy had 
fled and now I find him ’neath my roof. Here you 
are safe for the night. Find new weapons by the 
morning, for tomorrow I shall drive you hence and 
kill you to avenge the death of my friends.”’ 

He turns and leaves the room. Sieglinda looks with 
sympathy and love upon Siegmund as she goes about 
her duties and then silently follows Hunding. 

Siegmund is left alone. He reclines upon the skins 
in front of the fire and thinks sadly of all the mis- 
fortunes that have followed him. He dreams of his 
mother and sister lost so long ago, of the noble father 
from whom he had been parted. He remembers that 
once his father promised him that, if he were ever 
in battle or in danger and his weapons should be 
gone, he would find another to help him. Thus he 
dreams and thinks of the past. Just then the dying 
embers of the fire, flaming with sudden heat, throw 
a bright gleam upon the trunk of the ash tree, and 
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Siegmund starts in astonishment, as the hilt of a 
Sword gleams in the darkness. He can scarcely trust 
his eyes. Is this really a Sword or only the memory 
of Sieglinda’s bright eyes shining in the gloom? The 
fire sinks low. He is left completely bewildered. But 
look! Sieglinda appears again. 

Coming close to Siegmund, she whispers, ‘‘Hun- 
ding lies in deepest sleep—drugged with a drink I 
gave him; hear well what I tell you, and have no 
fear. A weapon lies close at hand. On the night of 
my wedding, while all were drinking and merry, a 
stranger entered the room, dressed as a pilgrim. 
Rough were his garments and white was his beard; 
only one eye had he, but that eye shone so brightly 
that as he looked from one to the other they fled at 
his frown. Only on me did he smile and look with 
kindness. From his belt he drew a mighty Sword and 
plunged it to the hilt in the ash trée, ‘A great prize,’ 
cried he, ‘to him who shall draw this Sword!’ Many 
heroes, great warriors, have come and gone, but none 
has drawn the Sword. Would. that you, oh stranger, 
were that mighty hero! Would that I would find in 
you a friend, and could fold him close in my arms!’’ 
And Siegmund in exultation, knowing that this must 
be the weapon his father promised, cries, ‘‘It is I 
who will draw the Sword and will be your friend and 


' Jover!”’ 
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Suddenly the door at the back swings open, the 
storm now past, the soft spring moon sends its beams 
into the room, and there. come light and happiness 
where there had been darkness and sadness before. 
Clasped in each other’s arms, the wonderful love 


song— 
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breaks forth, and now they freely express the love 
they feel for each other and Siegmund tells Sieg- 
linda, ‘‘Woeful am I not, but Siegmund am I, a 
Walsung and your brother.’’ 

Then is Sieglinda happy indeed, for now she knows 
that she is to be saved. 

With the joyful shout of the Walsungs— 
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Siegmund leaps upon the table and, crying ‘‘Need- 
ful— 
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Needful, so name I this Sword,’’ draws the weapon 
from the tree as Sieglinda looks on amazed and en- 
raptured. Then quickly, taking Sieglinda with him, 
he rushes from the house. 

So was won the Sword of Wotan, which you re- 
member he held aloft at the end of ‘‘the Rhinegold,”’ 
hoping that he who should earry it in triumph would 
rid the world of the evil Curse of Alberich. But the 
Curse is not to be so easily and so quickly destroyed, 
for Siegmund has broken the pledges of hospitality ; 
he has fled from the house that sheltered him, and 
stolen the wife of another. 
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As the curtain rises again we find that we have 
been carried far away from Hunding’s house. Moun- 
tains are all about us so high that they almost reach 
the clouds. Here there is not a house of any kind; 
in fact so high and so bleak are the mountains that 
there is not even a tree. But, as we see Wotan, fully 
clad in battle armor, we know that we are on the 
heights that are close to Walhalla. There is to be 
a battle between heroes; so Wotan summons his dear- 
est daughter Brunhilde, to protect the hero, or carry 
the chosen one to Walhalla’s golden halls. 

From far down the mountain passes we hear her 
battle ery, ‘‘Hoyotoho!’’— 
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silver helmet trimmed too with wings of silver, and 
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leading her horse Grane. A beautiful maiden this; 
no wonder a fallen hero gladly follows her to Wal- 
halla! 

“*Now saddle thy steed!’’ cries Wotan, ‘‘Siegmund 
battles with Hunding; the Walsung must win. Hund- 
ing must die; in Walhalla he has no place, for only 
the chosen heroes may serve the King-God.’’ 

“Thy commands will be obeyed, my father, but I 
think that you are to have a battle yourself, for see 
‘Fricka approaches, her goatcart comes down the 
hill,”’ and, lightly leaping on Grane’s back, Brun- 
hilde rushes off, and again we hear her ‘‘ Hoyotoho!’’ 
echoing through the caverns. 

Wotan was the greatest of all the Gods, and feared 
neither god nor man, but Fricka had a disagreeable 
way of interfering with his plans, and it was not 
with much anticipation or pleasure that he greeted 
his wife. 

‘‘T have heard of Hunding’s need,’’ she says, ‘‘and 
I come to claim vengeance for him; Siegmund has 
violated the laws of hospitality and must be pun- 
ished.’’ 

But it was easy for Wotan to pardon his well be- 
loved son and forgive him his trespasses. And if 
Siegmund must be punished, what chance has he of 
keeping the Ring from Alberich? And therefore in 


anger 
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he says, ‘‘Siegmund cannot die. We need one who, 
separated from heavenly ties, shall do that which I, 
the God, may not perform. My agreement with Faf- 
ner must keep me bound. Only a mortal hero can 
save the Gods.”’ 

Fricka is unconvinced, and insists that the laws 
of honor and hospitality must be obeyed. Wotan re- 
fuses to interfere, and claims that, as Siegmund car- 
ries the magic Sword, he cannot, even if he would, 
give Hunding the victory. Fricka knows, however, 
that the power of Siegmund’s Sword comes from 
Wotan himself, and were the God’s protection with- 
drawn, the Walsung would be helpless. She reminds 
Wotan that the laws of hospitality are engraved upon 
his Spear and were he to aid in the breaking of these 
laws the power of the Spear itself will be destroyed. 
Wotan, now realizing he is helpless, finally in deep- 
est sorrow— 
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complies with her desires. 

Fricka’s goateart goes rumbling down the moun- 
tainside, and Wotan again summons Brunhilde. But 
this time the warrior maiden finds her father a dif- 
ferent man. Gone is his haughty bearing, gone his 
joyful smile; sorrow and anger are in their place. 

‘‘Never have I seen thee so. What troubles my 
father ?”’ 

Wotan gazes at her sadly and, taking her into his 
arms, explains to his beloved daughter how the 
promises and agreements that he has made have 
brought sorrow to him and threatened the very ex- 
istence of the Gods. He tells her of the stolen treas- 
ure, of how he gave it to Fafner instead of returning 
it to the Rhinemaidens, of Alberich’s threat and 
the Curse of the Gold, and how he has heard that Al- 
berich, ugly and misshapen as he is, has won for 
himself a wife and founded a family. He confides to 
her that he fears that some day one of these sons of 
Alberich will again obtain the Ring from the Giant 
and storm the gates of Walhalla—and when that 
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shall come to pass, the end of the Gods will come. 
In Siegmund he hoped to find a protector, but now 
Fricka has forced him to agree that Siegmund must 
die and his hopes for safety are gone. 

Brunhilde is deeply moved. She realizes, as you do 
also, why whenever the Agreement (11) is men- 
tioned, it always brings with it the sound of Woe (4). 

‘And now,”’ continues Wotan, ‘‘I, who have ruled 
all by promises, to. my promises have become a slave. 
My son that I loved best I must sacrifice,—Siegmund 
must die. Fail me not; to Hunding belongs the vic- 
tory.”’ 

Brunhilde is left alone. Sadly she picks up her 
shield and spear, and wanders off. The stage be- 
comes darker. Sounds of hurrying footsteps are 
heard. Siegmund comes rushing in carrying with him 
the half-unconscious Sieglinda. Poor Sieglinda is al- 
most at the end of her strength; nevertheless, she 
urges Siegmund to run farther and farther because 
she fears that Hunding will overtake them. But Sieg- 
mund places her tenderly on a moss-covered rock and 
implores her to rest. Slowly she falls into sleep. 

Siegmund stands watch. He eagerly awaits the 
coming of Hunding, for has he not the Magic Sword, 
which his father promised would protect him in dan- 
ger? 

Now the strange weird, tones of Fate— 
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announce the return of Brunhilde. 
*‘Siegmund,”’ she calls, ‘‘look upon me! Death 
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summons you hence. Soon must you follow me.’’ 
Then to the lovely music of the death song— 
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Siegmund asks whither he must follow. 

“To Wotan, who has chosen you as his hero, to 
Walhalla must you follow me,’’ slowly answers the 
warrior maid. 
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“Tn Walhalla’s golden halls shall I find Wotan 
alone? Shall I see Volsung, my father? Shall I see 
Sieglinda, my sister ?”’ 

Softly and sadly Brunhilde replies, ‘‘In Walhal- 
la’s golden halls many heroes you will find. Your own 
father will greet you, but Sieglinda remains behind. 
No more shall Siegmund see Sieglinda.”’ 

‘‘Then greet Walhalla for me,’’ answers Siegmund, 
‘‘oreet Wotan, greet Volsung and all the heroes, but 
to Walhalla I’ll follow thee not. Where Sieglinda is, 
there shall I remain. Death cannot reach me,—my 
magic Sword protects me.’’ 

Brunhilde informs him that, once having seen a 
goddess, it is useless to struggle against the call of 
death; that Wotan has withdrawn his protection 
from the magic sword and he must surely die. 

Then Siegmund, realizing that the gods have de- 
serted him, unwilling to be separated from his dearly 
beloved Sieglinda even in death, tells Brunhilde that 
he will kill Sieglinda first and fall upon his own 
Sword after. 

Now Brunhilde plans a terrible thing. Wotan has 
ordered her to give the victory to Hunding, and yet 
the great love that Siegmund has for Sieglinda, his 
desire that both should die together, rather than 
be separated, touches her deeply, and so in spite of 
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the royal command, she decides to disobey and pro- 
tect Siegmund. 

Suddenly Hunding’s horn comes sounding up the 
valley, and as Brunhilde disappears she calls to Sieg- 
mund, ‘‘ ear not, Sieglinda shall live and Siegmund 
shall live with her.’’ 

The scene grows still darker. Heavy storm clouds 
descend. Again Hunding’s call! Siegmund rushes up 
the mountain. A flash of lightning. Siegmund and 
Hunding are in battle to the death. But see, try as 
he will, Hunding cannot reach Siegmund, for Brun- 
hilde’s shield protects him. So goes the battle. Sud- 
denly, as Siegmund aims a deadly blow at Hunding, 
a red light glows from the clouds, and Wotan ap- 
pears. ‘‘ Back from my Spear!’’ he cries, ‘‘I splinter 
the Sword!’’ 

The Sword snaps on Wotan’s Shaft. Siegmund 
falls to death. But Hunding’s triumph is short. Wo- 
tan lifts his Spear, and Hunding sinks lifeless to the 
ground. Brunhilde picks up the pieces of the shat- 
tered Sword, finds Sieglinda, and, placing her care- 
fully on Grane’s back, flees in haste. She has dis- 
obeyed her father, she has broken her agreement, 
and Wotan is not slow to punish! 
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Can you hear the rush of the horses’ feet as they 
go galloping through the air, carrying the warrior 
maidens and the fallen heroes they are taking to 
Walhalla? So swiftly do they fly that one might think 
it is but the howling of the wind. 

It is the hour of twilight, and all the Valkyries 
have gathered on the summit of a rocky mountain. 
As each one enters she tells of her experiences of 
the day and of the fallen hero she is carrying to the 
home of the Gods. 

‘‘But where is our sister Brunhilde?’’ they ask. 
‘*Where tarries Brunhilde ?’’ 

Not long need they wait, for soon Brunhilde comes 
staggering in, carrying with her the almost lifeless 
form of Sieglinda. It was not Brunhilde’s intention 
to stop with her sisters; she was trying to run as far 
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away from Wotan as possible, but her noble horse, 
Grane, had done his best. He could go no farther, and 
Brunhilde had come to her sisters, hoping that one 
would help her and lend her another horse, but, while 
they all loved Brunhilde better than anything in the 
world, they feared their father, and so dared not 
help. 

Sieglinda begs Brunhilde to hide her away and 
leave her to die; but Brunhilde confides to her that 
she will soon be the mother of a glorious hero. Sieg- 
linda is overjoyed. ‘‘Siegfried— 
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will I name the hero,”’ she cries in wildest delight. 

As you may guess, it is to be this hero, Siegfried, 
who, through love and courage and sacrifice, will 
capture the Gold and free the world from the Curse 
of Alberich. Even the music, which starts the same 
as the music of the Curse (23), but then rises with 
hope instead of falling in Anger, tells us of what is 
to come. 

So Brunhilde urges her to flee to the deepest for- 
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est, where dwells Fafner, the Giant, for Wotan, now 
fearing the Giant and the power of his Gold, never 
goes near the wood. But before Sieglinda leaves, 
Brunhilde draws from her girdle the broken pieces 
of Siegmund’s Sword, ‘‘Take these,’’ she begs, ‘‘for 
Siegfried will weld the Sword again, and through its 
magic power become the Redeemer of the world.”’ 
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Sieglinda hurries away, carrying the fragments of 
the broken weapon with her. Brunhilde turns to her 
sisters, hoping they still may help her escape, but 
suddenly the red light blazes forth again! Again the 
roaring of the wind, and Wotan appears. 

‘“Where is Brunhilde?’’ he cries. 

Brunhilde, who has tried to hide behind her sis- 
ters, comes meekly and sadly forth and stands be- 
fore her father. ‘‘What shall my punishment be?’’ 
she softly asks, for she knew that to disobey was 
to sin. 

‘Never again shall I send thee from Walhalla. 
Never more shalt thou warriors choose. A goddess art 
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thou no longer. In deep sleep shall I place thee to 
be carried away by the first man who finds thee.”’ 

Can you believe that any punishment could have 
been more severe? Brunhilde the goddess, the Queen 
of the Warrior Maidens, to be goddess no longer, 
but the prize of the first man who finds her? 

Although all her sisters plead with Wotan to re- 
call the awful punishment, he will not change his 
mind. Sadly they leave Brunhilde to her fate. 

Then Brunhilde in a beautiful prayer— 
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asks Wotan if what she did was so unpardonable, 
knowing that Wotan really wished to protect Sieg- 
mund. In very truth this is Wotan’s saddest mo- 
ment. The laws of hospitality engraved upon his 
Spear had forced him to kill his son Siegmund, his 
authority had been questioned, and his well-beloved 
daughter must be punished. Unfortunately, since the 
Gold had been stolen, he had no longer been free. 
His promises and compacts had bound him, and these 
must be fulfilled. Brunhilde had not obeyed him and 
must suffer the consequences. 

Again Wotan had brought woe upon himself by 
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his agreements! His dearest child must be sacrificed! 

But Brunhilde has one more plea to make. Falling 
to the ground, she grasps her father round the knees. 
‘Tf thou canst not forgive me, at least thou must 
protect me; surround my sleeping form with dreaded | 
horrors so that none but a Hero, free and without 
fear, may venture through, to claim me as his bride.’’ 

Willingly Wotan grants this last request of his 
warrior daughter. 

‘*Harewell,— 
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my brave and beautiful child—thou the light and joy 
of my heart, farewell! No more in love shall I greet 
thee. No more thy laughing eyes shall delight me, 
but thy bed shall be lit by flames— 
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more brilliant than ever for bride have been. A fiery 
circle shall surround thee, that only one more free 
than I dare enter.’’ 
He holds her in a long embrace. Slowly she sinks 
down in deepest sleep.— 
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Tenderly he lays her upon a mossy mound, places her 
shield upon her bosom and her spear at her side. 
Pensively he walks to the back of the stage, and with 
the point of his Spear strikes a stone. ‘‘ Hark, Loki! 
Appear, glimmering spirit! Spread thy fire upon 
this rock!’’ 

Suddenly a stream of fire shoots from the stone. 
Brighter and brighter glow the flames. Swiftly they 
surround the sleeping maiden. As the fire mounts 
higher and higher, the music grows wilder and wilder. 
Loki has indeed done his best to protect the sleeping 
Brunhilde! 

Wotan holds out his Spear and waves a spell about 


the burning circle. 
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‘‘Tet none enter here, who fears the power of my 
Spear !’’ 
Through the flames he slowly wends his way, leav- 
ing Brunhilde in peaceful and deathless sleep. 
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SIEGEFRIED 
PROLOGUE 


I am sure that you all recall when Wotan gave 
the two giants Fasolt and Fafner the Gold and the 
Ring in payment for building Walhalla, that they 
immediately fell to fighting over the hoard. Fafner 
was victorious, and carried the treasure far off to a 
wild and deep forest. But the forest itself he be- 
- lieved would not protect him sufficiently; so, placing 
the Magic Cap upon his head, he turned himself into 
a huge Dragon. I do not know if you can imagine how 
big this Dragon actually was, for you have never 
seen anything like it. It was very, very long, and 
very, very thick, and its jaws were so large that it 
could swallow a man as easily as you could a bread 
erumb. From his nostrils he gave forth a poisonous 
vapor so that anyone that came near him would be 
smothered by its fumes. His back was of scales so 
hard and so tough that nothing could pierce them. 
And in this shape he felt that he was safe and could 
keep the Ring and Gold forever. 

Of course, Alberich, the Nibelung, had never given 
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up hope of regaining the Ring and destroying the 
Gods; so he took up his home quite near Fafner. All 
day he would lie and wait, hoping that some hero 
would come along strong enough and brave enough 
and clever enough to kill the Dragon. Then, he felt 
his wit and cunning would enable him to take the 
Ring away from Fafner’s conqueror. 

Mime, remembering the pain that he had suffered 
at the hands of his brother Alberich, when he owned 
the Ring, also dreamed that in some way, sometime, 
something would happen that would permit him to 
gain possession of the treasure. 

In one way at least Mime had been more fortunate 
than his brother. When he had gone into the forest 
so that he too might be near Fafner, he found a lofty 
cave in which he could live in comparative comfort. 
You recall that Mime was a very clever smith, and 
so out of the stones that he found in the cave he 
was able to build a forge, and spent most of 
his time trying to weld a sword that would be 
sharp enough and strong enough to pierce Fafner’s 
skin. 

To this cave too came Sieglinda. Brunhilde had 
told her to find the forest, for Wotan had never gone 
there, but when poor Sieglinda reached the cave her 
strength was almost gone. 

After a few days her son Siegfried, the hero,— 
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was born and Sieglinda died and finally followed 
Siegmund to Walhalla. 

Before she passed away she intrusted her son to 
Mime and told him that the boy was to be called 
Siegfried, that his mother’s name was Sieglinda, and 
that his father was Siegmund, and to Mime she also 
intrusted the broken fragments of the wonderful 
sword Needful, and told him to guard well its pieces 
so that when Siegfried became a man he could again 
carry the Sword of his father in triumph. 

The years passed quickly. Mime’ took good care 
of the young Siegfried, because he thought that pos- 
sibly this boy when grown up would be useful to 
him in his attempt to destroy Fafner. He did his 
best to make Siegfried fond of him, but Mime seemed 
so ugly, so small, so misshapen, so sly, and so cun- 
ning that Siegfried could not return any of the af- 
fection that Mime showered upon him. He spent his 
days in the deep forest, finding his companionship 
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with the birds and the wild animals. These were his 
friends and his playmates, and as he knew no fear 


a romp with his wild companions was his greatest 
Joy. 
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ACTer 
MimE’s Cave 


As the curtain rises, we find Mime in his Cave, 
hard at work at his anvil, and we hear the tap-tap- 
tap of his hammer, as he beats away on a sword. 

‘““A useless labor,’’ he sorrowfully says, ‘‘though 
I make a sword so strong that no giant could twist 
it, when I give it to Siegfried he breaks it in two 
and scolds me besides. If I could only weld the pieces 
of Needful, then indeed would I have a Sword 
worthy of a hero. But alas! clever smith though I am, 
I cannot mend its pieces.”’ 

There he sits, a sad, unhappy dwarf, for without 
the Sword that cannot be broken he knows that Faf- 
ner cannot be conquered. 

Suddenly from without the cave is heard the clear 
bugle call of Siegfried,— 
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a happy variation of Siegfried the Hero (51), for 
whenever the young Walsung seeks adventure we 
shall hear his cheery eall (52). 

Soon after he comes rushing on the stage, a tall, 
handsome youth built much like his father Siegmund, 
with his mother’s golden hair. Quick and impetuous, 
full of the joy of living,— 
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he makes quite a contrast to the ugly little dwarf 
that has nourished him. I am quite sure that you are 
just as surprised as Mime is at the companion that 
he is bringing into the cave. For he is leading a 
huge brown bear, and as Mime hides behind the 
Forge he pushes Bruin toward him. Mime shrieks in 
terror, and after Siegfried has enjoyed the sport 
he sends the bear galloping back into the forest. 

Xs usual he asks Mime for a sword so strong that 
it cannot be broken, and when Mime hands him an- 
other weapon he takes it and beats it on the anvil, 
and as it snaps in two Siegfried berates the dwarf 
and scolds him unmercifully. 

‘That’s the thanks I get,’’ says Mime whining— 
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‘*T nursed you when a baby, I cared for you with 
loving tenderness, and now all that you give me for 
my kindness is ingratitude. Much have I taught you, 
many toys have I made for you, and of the brightest 
silver a tuneful horn have I fashioned. And now 
you repay me with abuse and hate.”’ 

‘*Much indeed you’ve taught me, Mime, and many 
tales you’ve told me. But one lesson I’ve never 
learned, and that is how to love you. If indeed you’re 
So very wise, this I wish you’d tell me. When I roam 
the forest and play with my friends in the woods, 
I never want to return, but I always do. Can you 
tell me why?”’ 

The crafty Mime was waiting for such an occa- 
sion. He tells Siegfried that as all young ones re- 
turn to their homes, so does Siegfried return to him, 
Mime, his father. 

You may well believe this neither pleases nor sat- 
isfies Siegfried, for he has always noticed that where 
there is a father bird there is a mother bird, and 
that if Mime is his father, where then is his mother ? 
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‘“‘T am your father and mother in one,’’ says Mime, 
much disturbed. 

But Siegfried is not to be trapped. He has no- 
ticed how much the birds resemble their parents, 
how much the bear cub resembles his mother. Oft 
as he wandered in the forest and stooped to take a 
drink from a refreshing brook he saw his own 
face pictured in the still waters. Is it any wonder 
that as he gazed upon Mime’s misshapen body he 
knew that the little dwarf could never have been 
his father? ‘‘What lies are these?’’ he cries. ‘‘ You 
are neither my father nor my mother, and now I 
know why I return here every night. It is that I may 
learn from you who my parents really were, and if 
I am to leave you alive you will tell me the truth 
now.”’ 

Mime, coward that he always was, was thoroughly 
frightened. He was well aware that the young hero 
could easily destroy him. All unwillingly, therefore, 
he discloses to Siegfried how he found him, that Sieg- 
mund was his father, that Sieglinda was his mother, 
that before she died she told Mime that the boy was 
to be called Siegfried. When Siegfried asks for proof, 
the dwarf grudgingly brings forth the broken pieces 
of the Sword and tells him its history. 

Siegfried was thrilled at the thought of his father, 
of the tale of the Sword, and the great adventures 
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that he could find and the great victories he could 
achieve if Needful could but hang at his side. 

‘“‘Up then and to your task, Mime. Forge me no 
more playthings, for a weapon strong and true alone 
will serve, and this time if you fail, beware!”’ 

Shaking with fear, Mime responds— ‘‘And what 
will you do with the Sword?’ 

‘‘Through the wide world will I wander— 
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Belong adventures. What a joy to be free! You are 
not my father. This is not my house. I’ll find another 
home, and you’ll see me no more.”’ Before the dwarf 
can answer Siegfried rushes away into the woods. 

There stands Mime, a thoroughly dejected little 
figure. How can he weld the Sword? How can he 
keep Siegfried? Who will kill Fafner? How can he 
gain the treasure? 

As he sits before his Forge the very picture of 
despair, a strange figure appears in the doorway, 
draped in a long dark blue cloak, carrying a Spear 
as a staff; a large hat with a broad round brim al- 
most covers a missing eye. In spite of this queer 
costume, I am quite sure you will recognize Wotan. 
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Godlike no longer, he wanders through the world as 
a pilgrim,— 
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seeking the hero who, free and without fear, shall 
kill the Dragon and return the Gold to the Rhine- 
maidens. 

In his present frame of mind, Mime is in no mood 
to entertain visitors, and though Wotan asks for the 
hospitality of his hearth he orders him away. The 
Pilgrim is in no hurry to leave. Mime wonders how 
he can be rid of this strange person. Finally he sug- 
gests to Wotan (but of course you know that Mime 
does not realize that the pilgrim is Wotan) that he 
should answer any three questions that Mime may 
ask. 

“‘Agreed!’’ says Wotan. 

‘‘And if you fail, will you forfeit your head 2’? 
asks Mime. 

‘“‘Again agreed, if you in turn will answer any 
three questions that I may ask and, failing, pay the 
same price.”’ 
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Mime, believing that he could trap Wotan first, 
consents to the arrangement. ‘‘Tell me, then, O wise 
one,’’ he commences, ‘‘what race lives in the center 
of the earth?”’ 

‘In the earth’s deep center live the Nibelungs, 
and Nibelheim is their home, and Alberich was their 
king. With the power of a mighty Ring he drove his 
people, but soon he lost his Ring and his power.”’ 

‘*Correct!’’ says the dwarf. ‘‘But now can you 
tell me who lives on top of the earth?”’ 

“‘On top of the earth live the Giants; Giantland 
is their home. Fasolt and Fafner were their kings, 
but they envied Alberich’s power and won the golden 
treasure for themselves. But Fafner killed Fasolt 
and now in the form of a Dragon guards the 
Gold.’ 

“‘Much you know, O Pilgrim, of those who live be- 
low and on the earth, but can you tell me now what 
race watches from above ?’’ 

‘“‘The Gods watch from above, and Walhalla is 
their home. Godlike power have they; Wotan is their 
king, and with his Spear he rules the world.’’ 

Accidentally Wotan touches the ground with his 
Spear. A terrific clap of thunder is heard. Mime is 
terrified; he falls to the ground, for now he sees 
through his visitor’s disguise and recognizes Wotan. 
Now he would like to escape from the bargain he 
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made, but Wotan insists that he answer the three 
questions he is about to ask. 

‘‘Now tell me, Dwarf, what is the noble race that 
Wotan held most dear but treated so cruelly ?”’ 

‘‘Of heroes I know little, but this I certainly can 
answer. The Walsung are the race that Wotan loved 
best. Siegmund and Sieglinda; and Siegfried too, 
the bravest of them all, sprang from that race.”’ 

‘‘Well answered; your wisdom is clearly proved. 
Can you tell me now what Sword a hero must carry, 
who is destined to slay Fafner and win the Golden 
Treasure ?”’ 

‘* ‘Needful’ is the name of the Sword. Siegmund 
the Warrior once snatched it from the Tree. Now 
a crafty smith holds its broken pieces, for he knows 
that with no other sword can the Dragon be slain.’’ 

‘Right, again, O cunning Dwarf, but now make 
answer to my third question. Who will again weld 
Needful ?”’ 

And now Mime truly fears for his head, for how 
can he answer ? 

Foolish little Dwarf! Instead of asking Wotan the 
questions that he did, he might have asked the all- 
wise one the question that now so frightens him. 

But Wotan relents. The Dwarf’s head is of no use 
to him. ‘‘Now listen to me, ill-fated Dwarf, and take 
heed. None but him whom fear hath never felt will 
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weld Needful anew.’’ So saying, he turns away and 
leaves Mime howling on the ground. 

A flickering light comes glimmering into the cave. 
Mime knows it is the flashing fire from the Dragon’s 
eyes. He shrieks aloud in consternation. Surely he 
knows he is not without fear, and so how can he ever 
weld the Sword ? 

And now, hark! Again the sound of Siegfried’s 
horn! How is he going to explain to the boy that he 
has not forged the Sword, nor ever can? But crafty, 
wily Mime,—a plan is already shaping itself in his 
head. 

Comes Siegfried now, demanding the Sword, but 
Mime tries to put him off and tells him that he had 
worried that he had been away so long. ‘‘With fear 
I trembled for you,”’ he says. 

‘*Hear? What do you mean by fear?’’ replies Sieg- 
fried. 

Mime tells Siegfried that Sieglinda had made 
him promise that he would never allow Siegfried to 
go forth into the world until he had learned the 
meaning of fear. When the hero asks why he has been 
untaught, Mime asks if, while wandering in the 
deepest woods and hearing strange sounds and 
strange noises, Siegfried had not felt a queer sensa- 
tion around his heart, the cold sweat on his brow and 
his knees begin to shake. The youth replies that the 
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noises of the woods have always been pleasant to his 
ears, and that that does not tell him the meaning of 
fear. 

Mime’s plan now begins to take shape. Gradually 
he informs Siegfried of the Dragon, of its death- 
dealing breath, of its shining eyes, of its long tail; 
but all this means little to the Walsung. 

‘‘Tell me,’’ he asks, ‘‘has this Dragon a heart like 
all other animals?”’ . 

‘‘Yes, the Dragon has a heart, but only he who is 
without fear may forge the Sword that will pierce 
the heart of the Dragon.”’ 

Imagine Siegfried’s joy—now he can truly seek 
adventure—and what more glorious adventure than 
to kill the dreadful Dragon? 

Quickly he gathers up the fragments of the Sword 
and the forging of Needful— 
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begins. No tap-tap of the anvil but the happy pound- 
ing of the young hero as the pieces of Needful are 
welded together. 
And while Siegfried is busy at his task, can you 
guess what Mime is doing? 
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Slyly he opens the cupboard and takes therefrom 
the deadliest poisons he can find. Quite in time to 
the hammering on the anvil he stirs the liquid and 
makes a soup with which he hopes to kill Siegfried 
after the hero has slain the Dragon, and so win for 
himself the Ring and the treasure. 

Siegfried has almost forgotten the dwarf. Under 
his skilful hands the wonderful weapon is quickly 
forged, and with a shout of joy as he holds aloft its 
gleaming blade, he rushes from the cavern to seek 
Fafner. Free and without fear, without thought or 
knowledge of the Gold or its power, he is indeed the 
true Hero for whom Wotan has been waiting. 

But Mime follows, carrying the poisoned soup un- 
der his arm. 
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THE FOREST 


Here we are at last in the depths of the forest— 
and a very deep and wild forest it is too,—heavy 
trees and low-hanging moss, and in the distance a 
little pool of water to which Fafner creeps every 
night and every morning for refreshment. For this 
is the forest where the giant has hidden himself, and 
in the dim light we can see the entrance to ‘‘Hate 
Hole,’’ the cavern in which he has made his uncom- 
fortable but supposedly safe home. 

It is just before the dawn. A small dark figure 
sits and watches. It is never too early, and never too 
late for Alberich to be on guard, for he never knows 
when some hero will come and win the Gold that he 
is ever hoping will some day be his. 

Finally, here comes Wotan too, still disguised as 
a pilgrim. Never before has he ventured in the for- 
est, but now he dares because the time is at hand 
when his own hero will finally achieve the Ring. 

To Alberich, Wotan is the most unwelcome visitor. 
Again the Dwarf reproaches him for having stolen 
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his Gold and warns him of his Curse and of the ap- 
proaching Dusk of the Gods. 

Now, however, Wotan is unafraid of the Nibe- 
lung’s Curse. ‘‘T come not as an actor but as a wit- 
ness,’’ he says. ‘‘Your plans are of no avail. Mother 
Earth has foretold the end of all things, and, do as 
you will, you cannot alter the Fates.”’ 

He makes known to Alberich that his brother Mime 
is now leading a young hero to the forest who, with- 
out fear, without greed, without knowledge of power, 
will kill the Dragon. He teases Alberich with the 
thought that the young hero, not knowing the use 
and value of the treasure, may not care to keep it, 
and so it will be left for him and Mime to divide. 
In the same joking spirit he suggests that they 
waken the sleeping Dragon and warn him of his 
peril. ‘‘ Fafner!’’ he cries. ‘‘ Awaken!”’ 
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As Wotan summons him, you are reminded so 
clearly of the thump-thump of the Giants (15) as 
they first came down the hill that, even if I had not 
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told you, you would know that the Dragon had once 
been a giant. 

With a huge yawn the Dragon awakes, and won- 
deringly asks, ‘‘Who calls me?”’ 

‘(Here waits a friend,’’ jests Wotan, ‘‘to warn you 
of your danger, and if you will give him your treas- 
ure, he will spare your life!”’ 

Alberich interrupts, however, shouting, ‘‘It is the 
Ring alone I want. Give me but that, and you may 
keep the rest.”’ 

But Fafner only yawns. ‘‘I’ll keep the Ring; go 
’way, let me sleep!’ 

Wotan laughs, but Alberich snarls, and before he 
can speak a storm cloud creeps through the trees 
and Wotan disappears. 

As the morning dawns Alberich slinks behind a 
rock, still waiting and watching and hoping. By 
this time the sun has risen. It is a bright and glori- 
ous day. A silver horn sounds nearby, and Mime 
quite stealthily, and Siegfried boldly and fearlessly, 
appear upon the stage. 

Softly and caressingly Mime speaks, ‘‘Here, my 
darling, shall you learn fear; from yonder cavern’s 
mouth will come the Dragon to water at the pool. 
Beware, beware his breath! Beware his tail! Beware 
his ever-snapping jaws! And when you have seen 
the monster and learned to fear, say not that I have 
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not done as your mother bade me, and that I have 
not proved my love by teaching you how to be 
afraid.”’ 

‘You shall not love me more!’’ cries Siegfried 
angrily. ‘‘ Begone from my sight and leave me alone!’ 

Mime runs off, but promises to wait for Siegfried 
at the spring. 

Tired from his long journey, Siegfried throws 
himself upon the soft ground. He hears the murmur- 
ing of the trees,— 


59, THe MURMURING OF THE TREES 





the buzzing of the insects, and the singing of the 
birds. He feels quite happy and contented, for he 
is always at peace when he hears the trees and all 
the strange animals that inhabit the forest. 

Can you guess of what Siegfried is thinking as 
he lies full length upon the ground? Surely it is not 
of fear, because he has not yet learned what fear 
means. It is not of the Gold, nor of the Ring, for 
he knows not their value nor even what they are. 
But as he lies upon the ground he dreams of his 
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mother, and wonders what she was like. He is quite 
sure that she must have been very beautiful, but as 
he has never seen a woman his thoughts confuse him 
the more. Above all else, he is very lonesome. The 
birds and beasts of the forest have playmates of their 
own kind, but he has no one. 

Suddenly a little forest bird— 
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sings loudly and shrilly. ‘‘What,’’ thinks Siegfried, 
‘‘is that little bird trying to say to me?”’ 

A long time ago Mime had told him that some peo- 
ple had learned to talk to the birds, and he wondered 
what he could do to understand. He sings to the bird, 
but when the bird answers he still cannot compre- 
hend. 

‘*Perhaps,”’ he thinks, ‘‘if I cut a reed and blow on 
that, I can imitate the sound of the bird and we shall 
be able to talk.”’ 

But the sound of the reed produces no different re- 
sult from the sound of his voice. In despair he seizes 
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his silver horn and blows the cheery call that we have 
now learned to know so well. 

But instead of the bird answering this time, he 
hears a deep, gruff, ugly voice bellow, ‘‘What is 
that ?’’ 

As Siegfried turns finally he sees the Dragon 
glowering at him. 

‘“What manner of beast are you?”’ calls Siegfried, 
‘that of speech can boast? Surely you can teach me 
something, for I have never learned to fear. Per- 
haps you will tell me what that is.’’ 

But Fafner only laughs. ‘‘To teach you suits me 
not at all, but to eat you suits me much better.”’ 

‘*Your stomach, O Dragon, interests me not!’’ re- 
plies Siegfried bravely, ‘‘but your heart interests 
me much more. Beware of Needful, which now I 
draw!’’ 

The battle commences. First Fafner attacks with 
the poisonous fumes from his nostrils, but Siegfried 
jumps aside. Then the Dragon swings his tail for- 
ward, attempting to strike Siegfried, but with one 
bound Siegfried leaps over the back of the Dragon, 
and as the tail follows him he slashes it with his 
Sword. Fafner recoils in anger and raises himself 
upon his hind legs, hoping to fall upon Siegfried 
and crush him with his enormous weight. But this 
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is the chance for which the Hero has been waiting, 
and, leaping high into the air, he plunges his Sword 
into the Dragon’s heart and Fafner falls moaning 
to the ground. 

‘‘Who are you, brave Lad,’’ he weakly says, ‘‘who 
has brought me to my end? Who stirred your mind 
to this deadly deed ?’’ 

‘‘T know but little,’ answers Siegfried, ‘‘scarcely 
who I am. It was you yourself who did urge me to 
this murder.”’ 

The Giant looked not unkindly now upon his 
youthful slayer. ‘‘But who I am, that must you 
know,’’ he says. And he tells of himself and of his 
brother Fasolt and how they were given the Gold 
and the Ring, and of Alberich’s Curse and of the 
harm that may come to him who wears the Ring, and 
he warns Siegfried too, to beware of those who led 
him to his den. 

Siegfried understands little of what the Dragon 
says. The Ring and the Gold mean naught to him 
because he has not learned greed nor the love of 
power, and the warning means even less, because 
even from the Dragon he has not learned to fear. 

Siegfried would question the Dragon further, but 
it is too late. Fafner has rolled over on his side, 
quite dead. Siegfried draws his trusty Sword from 
the Dragon’s breast, but in so doing splashes his 
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hand with blood. ‘‘Oh,’’ he cries, ‘‘the blood burns 
like fire!’’ | 

Instinctively he puts his fingers to his mouth, and 
now a wonderful thing happens; for, as the little 
forest bird again begins to sing, Seigfried under- 
stands what it is trying to say. 

‘*Hie! To Siegfried now belongs the Treasure of 
the Nibelungs!’’ it sings. ‘‘Deep hidden in the cay- 
ern he’ll find it. If on his head the Magic Cap he 
will put, to wonderful adventures it will lead him, 
but if on his finger the Ring he will place, all the 
power in the world will be his.”’ 

‘‘Thanks, pretty bird,’’ he replies, amazed and 
curious, ‘‘for your song. I’ll follow your advice,”’ 
and without more ado he disappears into the cavern. 

From a safe distance all this time, Mime has sat 
watching. Now that Siegfried has disappeared, he 
comes creeping from his hiding place. As he is about 
to approach the Dragon to make sure that he is 
really dead, Alberich too comes rushing out. Imme- 
diately the two fall to quarreling. They both knew 
that Siegfried had no idea of the value of the booty 
that was hidden within the cave, and they both 
thought that it would be an easy thing to take the 
treasure and the Ring away from the hero. Mime 
claims that it all should be his, for was it not he 
that had brought up Siegfried from earliest infancy ? 
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But Alberich maintains that, as the Gold and the 
Ring had originally belonged to him, they must now 
belong to him again. Mime is furious, but, realizing 
the greater strength of his brother, offers to divide, 
but of course wants the Ring for himself. Alberich 
will hear of no division, and insists that he 
will take all for himself. Foolish Mime and evil 
Alberich! Have you not yet learned that the Ring 
will never again belong to him who has greed in 
his heart and lusts for power? 

But now they hear Siegfried returning, and hurry 
off, Alberich believing that through his greater cun- 
ning he will again get possession of the Ring, and 
Mime remembering that he still carries with him the 
poisonous soup, which he feels sure will bring Sieg- 
fried to his end. 

From the cavern now comes Siegfried, the Magic 
Cap in his belt and the Ring upon his finger. 

Again the little bird sings, ‘‘Hie! now hath Sieg- 
fried the Cap and the Ring! O trust not in Mime, 
the cunning deceiver !’’ 

Siegfried sees Mime approaching, and does not 
answer the bird, but shows by his expression that 
he understands the warning. Mime now praises Sieg- 
fried for his courage and strength, and hints that 
he must be tired and thirsty after all his exertions. 

‘Drink this soup,”’ he says. ‘All the way from 
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our home have I carried it, so that it may refresh 
you after your labor.”’’ 

Remembering the warning of the little bird, Sieg- 
fried is suspicious and will haye none of the broth. 
Mime urges it upon him, talking all the while stu- 
pidly and foolishly, and when Siegfried finally learns 
from the Dwarf’s own lips of the evil that he in- 
tends Siegfried draws his Sword in anger and cuts 
off his head. Lifting up the small misshapen body, 
he throws it into the cave of the Dragon and, drag- 
ging the dead body of the monster himself, he places 
it in front of the cave and seals up its opening. Poor 
evil little Mime! At last he lies with the beloved 
treasure, but with his head cut off it is of very little 
use to him. 

Can you believe that, now that Mime is dead, Sieg- 
fried is almost sorry? For, while he hated the little 
Dwarf, for all his ugliness, for all his treachery, he 
still was a companion, and now Siegfried is indeed 
all alone. 

Again he stretches himself under the trees, It 
is perfectly still, only the quiet murmuring of the 
leaves. Looking up, he sees his little friend the for- 
est bird and, joyfully recognizing someone to whom 
he can talk, he cries, ‘‘Dear little friend, who has 
been so good to me, one more favor I’d ask. So often 
have I called for a friend or a playmate, but never 
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has he come! But you, I know, can help me. So sing 
on, pretty bird, and I’ll listen!’’ The forest bird un- 
folds a marvelous tale to Siegfried’s astonished ears. 
She tells him of Brunhilde, a beautiful bride he may 
win, sleeping fast at the top of a mountain, sur- 
rounded by a brightly burning fire, that only one 
that has never learned fear may pass unharmed 
through the flaming circle. 

If you have ever been very lonesome and have been 
promised a playmate, you will realize how happy 
Siegfried is now—and what an adventure, to fight 
without fear, to win for himself a bride! 

‘*Without fear am I,’”’ he shouts, ‘‘for I know not 
what fear may be. But show me the way to the burn- 
ing mountain, and I will gladly pierce the flames.’’ 

The bird does not answer. Suddenly it flies forth, 
Siegfried understands, and with a shout of joy, in 
great excitement, rushes swiftly after. 
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We find ourselves now in a wild mountainous re- 
gion; high cliffs on all sides. Scarcely a tree is to 
be seen. It is early morning, but still quite dark. A 
storm is raging, thunder rolling, and lightning flash- 
ing; but all unmoved by the tempest stands Wotan 
still dressed as the pilgrim, seemingly older, seem- 
ingly weaker, than before. 

Once more he would know his fate, would know of 
the Dusk of the Gods. Once more he calls Erda to 
him. 

As in the Rhinegold, the side of a rock glows with 
a strange light, and slowly Erda appears. But she 
too seems much older. Her hair is covered with frost, 
but her garments shine with a strange light. 

Wotan questions her of the past, of the warning 
she gave him so long ago, of the young Walsung that 
has gained the Ring, of Brunhilde that sleeps atop 
the mountain, and of the Dusk of the Gods that he 
fears is approaching. But Erda has been in deepest 
sleep, and can tell him nothing. 
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“The Fates,’’ she says, ‘‘have spun their web, and 
what they have woven must come to pass.”’ 

She sinks back again to sleep, and Wotan is left 
sadder and more dejected than ever. Now he knows 
that not he, nor the young Walsung, nor Alberich 
can help or harm him, but, as the Fates have woven 
the web of life, so must it now be unwound. 

A brilliant trumpet call stirs Wotan from his rev- 
erie, and he turns to see who dare approach. 

‘Who comes this way ?’’ he cries. 

Siegfried still unafraid, only happy to hear a voice 
which he hopes will point the way to the fiery rock 
that he seeks, calls ‘‘Siegfried am I, canst show me 
the road to the fiery rock, where sleeps Brunhilde ?’’ 

Wotan knows that now has come the test of his 
power. If this young hero no longer fears the power 
of his Spear, the Dusk of the Gods cannot be far off. 

Like Mime, like Fafner before him, Wotan now 
tries to cause Siegfried to fear, for then he cannot 
conquer the fire. 

‘“‘Turn toward the hill,’’? he says, ‘‘look on the 
fire. Art not afraid? Beware the glowing flames! Be- 
ware the smothering smoke! A fiery furnace will 
seize and devour thee!”’ 

Siegfried looks and sees the brightly burning 
flames, which now seem to be slowly creeping toward 
him. But the heat and glow of the fire frighten him 
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no more than the eyes and the breath of the Dragon, 
and joyfully he shouts, ‘‘Where the blaze burns 
brightest will I hasten, to Brunhilde’s side will I 
fly !?? 

Since the fire cannot frighten Siegfried, the God 
has but one more defense. He stretches out his Spear, 
the symbol of his power, and says, ‘“‘If you have no 
fear of the fire, my Spear shall then bar your path. 
The Sword that you carry was once splintered on 
this shaft. So now again will it break on the Eternal 
Spear.’’ 

But Siegfried draws his Sword and shouts, ‘‘At 
last I’ve met my father’s foe! What sweet revenge! 
Stretch out your Spear.’’ 

Alas poor Wotan! Alas the Eternal Spear! Alas 
the power of the Gods! One brave stroke of Need- 
ful’s shining blade and the Spear is shattered and 
the power of Wotan is no more. 

‘*Pass on, brave youth. No longer can I stop you.”’ 

A crash of thunder, a black storm cloud, and Wo- 
tan has disappeared. 

The brightly burning fire on the top of the hill 
gradually creeps forward, and soon everything seems 
enveloped by the flashing flames. Again the silver 
trumpet’s heroic call; now far away, now ever closer 
and closer, and as the flames gradually die down, 
Siegfried stands before us all unharmed. 
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In amazement he gazes about, for there is Brun- 
hilde asleep as Wotan left her many years ago. 
Peacefully she rests, her shield covering her body, 
her helmet upon her head; so bright and so brilliant 
its silver that as Siegfried looks upon the sleeping 
maiden he is so blinded by its glory that he almost 
thinks he is still looking upon the fire. He approaches, 
and, seeing the weapons, believes that it is some great 
hero fallen asleep. 

‘Surely a warrior great!’’ he cries. ‘‘ With wonder 
I look upon him. But his helmet presses upon his 
haughty head. He will rest easier were I to loosen 
dies 

He carefully unfastens the helmet and removes it. 
But no warrior’s head does he see, but glorious long 
golden hair falls over the sleeping form. In utter 
surprise he jumps away; then, slowly returning, 
gazes in astonishment upon the strange creature. 
Now he would remove the coat of armor that incases 
her, but finds it so fine and so strong that he cannot 
do so. With the greatest care he cuts the shining 
metal with his sword. And then he truly knows that 
this is no warrior, for no man would be dressed in 
the soft silken garments in which this wonderful 
person is clothed. No warrior could be so fair, nor 
so beautiful, for though Brunhilde had slept for 
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ages she is still as young and lovely as when Wotan 
had left her. But if it is no warrior, then indeed must 
it be a woman, the first that Siegfried ever saw, and 
if it is a woman, he thinks, who else can it be but his 
mother ? 

‘‘O Mother, Mother!’ he cries, trying in every 
way that he can to wake the sleeping woman. 

Finally he presses a loving kiss upon her lips, and 
Brunhilde awakes.— 
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Siegfried is bewildered. Brunhilde has opened her 
eyes. Both gaze at each other for a long time. Slowly 
Brunhilde rises to a sitting position and greets the 
sunshine and greets the Hero. 

Of course you all remember that before Wotan 
bade Brunhilde farewell she had prayed that 
she might rest in deathless sleep until some hero 
might come to claim her. So now with Love’s greet- 
ing— 
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62. LOVE’S GREETING 
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she hails her deliverer. 

Siegfried still supposes that she is his mother. But 
Brunhilde tells him how a long time ago she had suf- 
fered and been punished on account of him. She 
tells him of his mother and of his father Siegmund, 
and now we understand why when Brunhilde first 
looked upon Siegmund we heard the call of Fate 
(41). However, she will be repaid by the love that he 
brings her, for he is the promised hero, without fear, 
and without greed, who will bring peace to the world, 
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and will carry his Sword in triumph and be the Pro- 


tector of Needful— 
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64. THE Prorector or NEEDFUL 





for all time. 
So, that is how Brunhilde and Siegfried found 
happiness in love. 


65. HAPPINESS IN LOVE .. 
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But I am sorry to tell you that we cannot end 
this part of our story the way most fairy tales end, 
by saying ‘‘and they lived happily ever after’’; but 
for what happens you will have to wait for the next 
part of the play. 
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THE DUSK OF THE GODS 
PROLOGUE 


Mime is dead; Fafner has been killed; the treasure 
has been won by the young Walsung, Alberich still 
waits and plots and hopes; Wotan and the other 
gods—but wait and see what the three Fates tell us 
as they sit high up on the Valkyries’ rock and spin 
the rope of destiny. 

The first tells us how she formerly sat near the 
Fountain of Wisdom which lay at the foot of the 
world’s Tree of Knowldge, how Wotan chanced to 
pass one day and, seeing Fricka, took her with him 
and gave his eye in payment. 

The second tells of how Wotan cut a branch from 
the Tree of Knowledge, and from that branch made 
his Spear, and on that Spear carved the laws that 
govern the world. 

The third tells us how the Spear was broken, and 
how the power of Wotan had been broken, and how 
he and the other Gods despairingly wait the end in 
Walhalla, the branches and the trunk of the Tree of 
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Knowledge cut into small fagots and piled about the 
palace. 

How Wotan had grown old and weak, and how the 
strength of Fricka was gone, how Freia’s Golden 
Apples refused to ripen, and Donner’s hammer no 
longer called the storm and the thunder. 

For now the Dusk of the Gods approaches. 

But what of Siegfried and Brunhilde? A bright 
day dawns again on the Valkyrie Rock, and with the 
light the Fates vanish into the air. 

Behold now Brunhilde, the loving woman. 


66. BRUNHILDE, THE Loving WoMAN 





No longer clothed in shining armor, no longer choos- 
ing the heroes to fill Walhalla’s gilded halls, no 
longer shouting ‘‘Hoyotoho!’’ as she rides her horse 
down the mountainside, but instead a glorious hu- 
man creature that spends her days in teaching her 
beloved Siegfried all the knowledge and wisdom she 
had learned. She fears, however, that, having im- 
parted all her wisdom, having given all her love, 
Siegfried will soon tire of her. 
But, full of heroic love,— 
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67. Heroic Love 
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he assures her that he lives only for her, that his 
days have been made bright with the glory of her 
presence, and in proof of his undying fidelity places 
the Golden Ring upon her finger. 

Of course Brunhilde is overjoyed at Siegfried’s 
declaration of affection, yet she feels that her hero 
must go forth into the world to win greater glory. 
She recalls to his mind with what undaunted cour- 
age he sprang through the burning magic circle to 
awaken her from her deathless sleep. Such courage, 
she says, must find new fields to conquer. 

Adventure and danger, as you now know, were 
life itself to Siegfried, who had not yet learned fear. 
With loving hands Brunhilde incases him in a bril- 
liant suit of shining armor. She buckles his trusty 
Needful to his side, slings his silver trumpet across 
his shoulder, and leads forth her noble warhorse 
Grane, who too had slept while his mistress slept 
and had again awakened when she awoke. ‘‘He’ll 
serve my hero well henceforth,’’ she says. 
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Siegfried holds Brunhilde in a fond embrace, tells 
her that he lives but in her image, that the glory that 
he shall win for himself shall be hers, and that forever 
they shall be one—and as he leads the horse down the 
mountainside, from the spot where he had found so 
much happiness, Brunhilde gazes longingly after 
him, and waves a fond farewell. 

As the curtain falls and the orchestra plays the 
music of the Rhine (2), and we hear Siegfried’s 
horn (52) over and over again, we know he is travel- 
ing down the water of the mighty river in search of 
heroic adventure. 
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Now let me tell you something of the tribe that 
lives along the banks of the Rhine. A powerful and 
mighty people, the Gibichungs,— 


68. THE GIBICHUNGS 





occupied the richest and most pleasant part. Under 
the leadership of their king Gunther and his lovely 
sister Gutrune, they had grown rich and mighty. 
Many vassals and clansmen called them Lord and 
Lady and brought them the fruits of their fields and 
the booty and the prowess of their arms. Their father 
the brave Gibich and their mother Grimhilde had 
ruled before them, but when their father died their 
mother, lured by the promise of great wealth, had 
married the ugly Nibelung dwarf Alberich. To them 
had been born a son, Hagan,— 
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69. HAGAN 
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and in contrast to his half-brother and sister, Gunther 
and Gutrune, who were fair and beautiful and kind 
and good and eager to bring happiness to all, so was 
he ugly and dark and cruel and crafty and eager 
to harm all those that came near him. 

It is early morning on the Rhine. Close by its 
water’s edge rise the stately walls of the Gibichungs’ 
Palace, so high its turrets that they seem to top the 
hills that are close by. On a throne in the courtyard 
sit Gunther and his sister Gutrune. Before them and 
below stands Hagan, the ugly and cruel half-brother. 

What more likely than that Hagan the son of Al- 
berich should be planning to recapture the Ring 
and the Gold so that his father may again drive his 
slaves, gain power over all the world, and be the 
real cause of the destruction of the Gods. Long has 
he plotted and long has he planned, and now, having 
learned of the near approach of Siegfried, the lord 
of the Ring, he hopes finally to see the fulfilment of 
his dearest dreams. 

He reminds his brother and sister of the glory 
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of their father and mother, of the rich lands they 
have conquered, of the many vassals and servants 
that call them master and mistress. ‘‘But what,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘ will become of all your wealth when you have 
passed away? Much I regret that you have not taken 
unto yourselves wife and husband so that your chil- 
dren may reign in your stead when you are no more.”’ 

‘*But where shall I find a mate that will be suit- 
able to my rank and station?’’ inquires Gunther. 

Then Hagan tells him of a maiden, the fairest in 
all the world, Brunhilde, who dwells atop a far-off 
rock, of the fire-flame that burns ever fiercely about 
her home; that only a hero brave enough to pierce 
the flame may win Brunhilde. He tells him of Sieg- 
fried, of how Siegfried had killed the dragon, had 
won the power of the Ring and only he could pierce 
the flaming circle. Much more he told of Siegfried, 
‘‘Hor Siegfried,’’ he says, ‘‘would be a worthy mate 
for Gutrune.’’ Much he told, but not that Siegfried 
had already braved the flames, and won Brunhilde 
for his wife, and why we soon shall learn. 

Craftily Hagan unfolds his plot. Now Siegfried is 
seeking new adventures, and will surely come to the 
land of the Gibichungs. He tells of the drink that he 
has prepared that will not only bring forgetfulness to 
Siegfried, but cause him immediately to fall in love 
with Gutrune. ‘‘Then,’’ says Hagan to Gunther, ‘‘if 
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you will but promise Gutrune to the hero, any serv- 
ice that you may ask will be done.”’ 

No sooner had they all agreed upon the plan than 
the distant sound of a silver horn came softly float- 
ing down the stream. Immediately Hagan senses the 
approach of Siegfried. Swiftly he rushes to the river 
bank and hails the coming hero. ‘‘Where to, O vali- 
ant hero?”’ he calls 

“To Gibich’s halls,’’ answers Siegfried. 

As Siegfried nears, Gunther joins Hagan on the 
shore. 

With great joy Gutrune gazes upon the glorious 
hero, but soon retires, leaving the men alone. Sieg- 
fried ties his boat to the shore and, leading Grane 
with him, enters the courtyard of Gunther’s castle. 

Quite in the manner of old, Siegfried first inquires 
if he is to be received as friend or foe. 

Gunther welcomes him most gladly as a friend 
and pledges him his home, his house, his lands and 
serfs, in proof of his friendship. 

‘‘Nor house, nor lands, nor serfs have I, but my 
trusty Sword and my life are pledged to thee,’’ Sieg- 
fried assures the Gibich king. 

But crafty Hagan inquires, ‘‘But we’ve learned 
that you have won the treasure of the Nibelungs.’’ 

‘That wealth I’ve almost forgotten,’’ replies 
Siegfried, ‘‘of such little use, thought I, the Gold. 
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Naught have I of it, but this, which I cannot use.”’ 

He takes the steel network from his girdle, and 
shows the Magic Cap to Hagan. 

‘*Put that upon your head,”’ says Hagan, ‘‘and 
you have but to wish to be in far distant lands, or 
to assume any shape you desire, so that you may 
go where you will and none may know you.”’ 

But Hagan has not yet learned all that he wants 
to know and cunningly suggests further, ‘‘Have you 
moved no more of the wealth?’’ 

‘‘Naught but a Ring that now is worn by a glori- 
ous woman.’’ Gunther knows it is of Brunhilde he 
speaks. 

Comes now the lovely Gutrune— 


70. THe LoveELty GUTRUNE 





to welcome the hero. In courtly fashion she hands 
him a drink which Siegfried accepts, little knowing 
the danger within the cup. 
‘Thanks for your welcome! Thanks for your gifts! 
But first I drink to Brunhilde, my truest Love!’’ 
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Deep drank the hero. Quickly and surely worked 
the potion. Forgetfulness— 


71. FoRGETFULNESS 





came. Gone was the memory of Brunhilde, gone the 
wisdom that she had taught him. Gone the love that 
he felt for her, and in its place, looking on the fair 
Gutrune, came love and desire for her instead. 

But as he gazes admiringly and passionately upon 
her she slowly turns away. 

After she left, Siegfried stood deep in thought, 
staring longingly after her; then, rousing himself, 
turned to Gunther and asks if he had a wife. 

And now came Gunther’s chance. ‘‘No wife have 
I, but long have I sought a mate worthy to be Queen 
of the Gibichungs. Of only one do I know. She sleeps 
on a far-off rock, a burning circle protecting her 
from all who would woo her, and, as I am not with- 
out fear, I dare not pierce the flames.”’ 

‘‘A far-off rock, a burning cirele—’’ vaguely mur- 
murs Siegfried to himself. But it is only a fleeting 
memory. Hagan’s drink has destroyed all remem- 
brance of his noble bride. 
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So Siegfried, the Hero without Fear and all- 
forgetful of the past, suggests to Gunther that he 
himself place upon his own head the Magic Cap and 
assume the form of Gunther and in this guise pierce 
the magic burning circle and win Brunhilde for the 
Gibich’s bride, and in payment for this service Gu- 
trune should be given to him. 

Quite willingly Gunther consents. Now these two 
heroes did something which I am quite sure many of 
you have sometimes done with some of your friends, 
when you have planned a lasting friendship. Hach 
pierced his thumb and as the blood appeared they 
pressed their thumbs together and swore the oath 
of brotherhood,— 
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so that henceforth they were as brothers, swearing 
to serve each other, and if one should break the oath 
the other would have the right to kill him. 

So they depart; Siegfried, with the help of the 
Magic Cap, to disguise himself as Gunther, who will 
wait below, as Siegfried again braves the fire, but 
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this time to win Brunhilde for another rather than 
for himself. 

On the shore stands Hagan, laughing at the success 
of his plans. With great glee he awaits the return of 
the enemy of his father Alberich, bringing his own 
bride back to be the wife of the Gibich King. 

Back now to the rock of the Valkyries. There sits 
Brunhilde dreaming of Siegfried the hero, and gaz- 
ing upon the Ring he had left her in proof of his 
love. Suddenly a flash of lightning, a black cloud, 
and Waltraute, a Valkyrie stands before her. 

With great joy Brunhilde welcomes her sister and 
inquires about Wotan, her father; her sisters, the 
Valkyries; the gods and the heroes with whom she 
once lived happily in Walhalla. 

Waltraute does not answer immediately. Sad and 
troubled she seems. She scarcely knows how to be- 
gin. Finally, though, she tells Brunhilde how Wotan 
had saddened, how his Spear had been broken, his 
power destroyed, how the fagots of the Tree of 
Knowledge had been piled high about Walhalla, how 
all the Gods had weakened and wasted, for they knew 
that their end was approaching. 

‘But how can I help,’”’ asks Brunhilde, ‘‘I who 
now am mortal and no longer a warrior maiden 2?”’ 

‘‘Only you can help the Gods in their dire dis- 
tress,’’ replies her sister. ‘‘That Ring you have upon 
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your finger—oh, give it to the Rhinemaidens. By 
theft was it obtained from them; by craft was it 
taken from Alberich. His Curse is upon it, his Curse 
is upon all the world. Only sacrifice can save the Gods 
from destruction. Give back, O sister, give back the 
Ring.”’ 

But the Ring had been given to her by Siegfried 
as a token of his love, his love meant more to her 
than all else in the world, and she would rather see 
the turrets of Walhalla burned to the ground than 
surrender the pledge of her hero’s devotion. 

Waltraute knew that her pleading had been in 
vain; that the Dusk of the Gods was coming ever 
nearer and nearer. A flash of lightning, a dark storm- 
cloud, and the Valkyrie was gone. 

Again brighter and brighter burn the flames, 
pierced anew by the sound of a silver horn. 

‘‘Siegfried, Siegfried has returned!” cries Brun- 
hilde in joy. Swiftly she rushes to greet him. Out of 
the burning circle comes Siegfried,—but, alas! poor 
Brunhilde! She does not recognize him, for the Magic 
Cap disguises the true face and form of the Hero. 

Brunhilde flees in horror, crying, ‘‘ Betrayed! Who 
are you?”’ 

‘‘Gunther am I, King of the Gibichungs, who have 
dared the flames to take you hence and make you 


Queen of my people.”’ 
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So powerful was Hagan’s drink of Forgetfulness 
that even the voice of the hero was changed, so power- 
ful that even the sight of Brunhilde brought no rec- 
ollection of the lovely maid he had loved so well. 

Brunhilde repulses him with all her strength, but, 
not knowing that she is struggling with Siegfried, 
the hero, her strength is of no avail. In desperation, 
she holds forth her hand, trusting the power of the 
Ring to protect her, but Siegfried, still all forgetful 
that he had once given her this very Ring in pledge 
of love, snatches it from her and again slips the 
golden circle upon his own finger. 

Brunhilde can now resist no further, and Siegfried 
drags her forth in triumph, to lead her as he prom- 
ised to Gunther, the King of the Gibichungs. | 
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ACT II 
HAGAN 


Slowly the moon sets on the Rhine; its ever- 
lessening beams dimly light the hall of the Gibich- 
ungs. Its pale light scarcely illumines the dark and 
crafty features of Hagan, who sits half asleep, half 
awake, before the portico of the great palace, ever 
watchful, ever waiting, ever hoping that he is fi- 
nally to be the one to gain the treasure and the power. 
To him comes now his equally evil father Alberich 
urging him to be true to his race, to be true to their 
bond. He warns his son that the Ring must be won 
before Brunhilde or Siegfried can give it back to 
the Rhinemaidens, for once in their hands it would 
be lost to the Nibelungs forever, and the glory of 
the Nibelungs would rise no more. 

Now the moon is almost gone; Hagan is a pale 
shadow; Alberich is hidden in the dark before the 
dawn. Only his voice comes whispering through the 
mist, ‘‘Be true, Hagan, my son, be true!”’ 

The sun is rising on the Rhine. Softly its rays 
play over the moving water; slowly the hall of the 
Gibichungs is made bright; still Hagan waits at his 
post. 
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But with the brightness of the growing day comes 
the cheery trumpet of Siegfried the Hero return- 
ing, and Hagan is now fully awake. 

Siegfried rushes in full of joy and enthusiasm, for 
has he not won a bride for his blood brother Gunther, 
and is he not now to receive the lovely Gutrune, Prin- 
cess of Gibichungs, in reward for his adventure? He 
tells Hagan what he has performed and how with 
the aid of the Magic Cap he was able swiftly to re- 
turn, and that Gunther and Brunhilde are following. 
Gutrune, having heard the silver horn, comes eagerly 
forward to greet the hero whom she hopes soon to 
wed. She welcomes him gladly and eagerly, asks him 
about his adventure, and Siegfried tells her, too, how 
Brunhilde has been conquered and is now being led 
to the ancestral home of her people. Happy at the 
unexpected turn of events that is soon to make her 
a wife, she joyously leads Siegfried into the palace 
so that he may refresh himself and prepare for the 
coming festivities. 

Hear now Hagan calling his vassals— 
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that they may welcome the returning King of the 
Gibichungs who brings with him a Queen to rule over 
them. Hear his call as it brays through the hills, 
somber and ugly and dark, as he is; so different from 
the joyous, happy tones of Siegfried’s silver horn. 
Over the hills come the answering calls of the vas- 
sals, and soon they arrive, eagerly inquiring the rea- 
son of the summons. Hagan informs them of the 
coming of Brunhilde, that she is to be the bride of 
Gunther, and that should she ever suffer any insult 
or wrong they must avenge her as quickly as they 
would an insult or wrong to their King. Already Ha- 
gan’s evil mind is at work. Already his plans are 
taking shape, and therefore the loyalty of the vassals 
must now be assured. 

The vassals have not long to wait to welcome their 
returning King and Brunhilde, for even now the boat 
rounds the corner. 

‘CAll hail, and welcome!’’ tee ery: Go ela © 
Gunther; Hail to the bride!’’ Swiftly they run to 
the water’s edge, some of them even jumping into the 
water and dragging the boat ashore. Loudly they 
shout and beat their spears upon their shields in 
joyous welcome. But Hagan stands aside, ever 
gloomy, ever watching. 

But this is not the same Brunhilde that we have 
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seen upon the Valkyrie Rock, happy with her Sieg- 
fried. For now pale and wan she seems, bewildered 
and hopeless. The Warrior Maiden became a lovely 
woman, now the lovely woman has become a won- 
dering child. Where is her hero Siegfried? Who is 
this man who too, she thought, had braved the flames 
and stolen the Ring from off her finger ? 

Looking up, her wonder grew, for there standing 
before her, the fair Gutrune at his side, was her own 
hero Siegfried, and, saddest of all, Siegfried does not 
know her. Hagan’s drink of forgetfulness has still 
destroyed all memory of the warrior maiden he had 
found upon the hilltop. Bewildered, distraught, 
frightened, Brunhilde starts forward, but falls back 
almost fainting. As Siegfried reaches to support her, 
she suddenly sees the Ring upon his finger. What can 
all this be? she thinks. Siegfried had given her the 
Ring, Guuther, she believes, had stolen the Ring, and 
now Siegfried has it again. For, of course poor 
Brunhilde did not know that it was Siegfried himself 
disguised as Gunther that had torn the Ring from 
her hand. The vassals ery out in astonishment, they 
cannot understand why Brunhilde should be so un- 
happily excited, and mindful of their promise to Ha- 
gan to avenge any insult to their queen, inquire, 
‘*What’s wrong? What’s happened here ?’’ 
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Hagan, now advancing, asks her what troubles 
her. Controlling herself as best she can, but nearly 
overcome with the great excitement, Brunhilde tells 
the vassals how she had worn the Ring, how Gunther 
had taken it from her, and thus won her for his 
wife, and that now Siegfried has the Ring that she 
regarded as the symbol of her marriage pledge to 
Gunther. 

Siegfried is almost equally confused, for Hagan’s 
drink of forgetfulness has him bewildered. He says 
the Ring is his, that no woman ever gave it to him, 
but that he slew a Dragon in the deepest wood and 
in its cavern found the Ring. Of course, Siegfried 
felt that he was telling all of the truth, because as 
you know he remembered naught of Brunhilde, nor 
of the fact that he had given her the Ring, nor that 
he had left her in search of adventure. But Brun- 
hilde, knowing nothing of the drink of forgetfulness, 
only believing that she had been cruelly deceived and 
betrayed, cries out in despair and rage, and the vas- 
sals gather angrily about her, calling upon Siegfried 
for further explanation. 

Siegfried asks the men to form a circle about him 
and, taking from one a spear, holds it out before him 
and swears the oath upon the spear— 
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that what he had told was the truth, that he had 
never stolen the Ring from any man or woman, and 
that the Ring was his by right of conquest. 

But Brunhilde, forcing her way through the cir- 
cle, thrusts Siegfried’s hand from off the spear and 
just as earnestly and just as fiercely swears that he 
has lied, and calls upon the weapon that he has sul- 
lied by swearing falsely to cause his destruction. 

Siegfried begs the vassals to believe that he has 
told the truth, that if in due time they do not be- 
lieve him, he will give them a chance to avenge their 
king. He calls Gunther aside and asks him to quiet 
Brunhilde and tells him that he is afraid the Magic 
Cap did not quite hide all his features, and that 
Brunhilde may have recognized him. Of course Gun- 
ther did not want his vassals and his servants to 
know what had happened on the Valkyrie rock, and 
so he also counsels peace and patience. 

Siegfried calls upon the men and women to pre- 
pare for the marriage feast, to be happy and joyous 
at the approaching marriage of their princess. The 
wedding procession is formed, the men in full armor, 
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the women bedecked with flowers, the wedding 
march— 
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begins, and Siegfried leads his bride into the palace. 

But Hagan and Gunther and Brunhilde remain 
behind. 

Brunhilde is still unable to understand what has 
happened, and calls loudly for revenge. Hagan, as 
you know, had planned all this, and now he eagerly 
offers to avenge her wrongs. But Brunhilde informs 
him that, brave though he may be, powerful though 
he is, all his bravery and all his strength will avail 
him naught against Siegfried. Cunning Hagan feels 
that perhaps a magic spell protects him, and says 
that, while he knows that he could not conquer Sieg- 
fried in battle, yet Brunhilde must know some clever 
way to make him weak in Hagan’s hands. Brunhilde 
confesses that she once did use all her magic arts, that 
she had learned from the gods, to make him safe 
and to protect him in conflict. Still Hagan is not 
satisfied, and again urges Brunhilde to tell him if 
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there is not some trick whereby the hero may be over- 
come. 

Perhaps you may blame Brunhilde now for what 
she did, but you must remember that she knew noth- 
ing of the drink of forgetfulness that had made Sieg- 
fried forget her. All that she knew was that Siegfried 
had betrayed her. So she finally confesses to Hagan 
that, whereas no man could ever conquer Siegfried 
in battle, if he could but be struck in the back the 
wound would be fatal. For, she says, Siegfried would 
never turn his back to any he might meet in battle, 
and therefore the magic spell had not been woven 
there. 

Gunther, who in grief and sorrow had stood silently 
by, recalls to Hagan the oath of blood brotherhood 
which they had sworn, but Hagan reminds him that 
he himself had not sworn the oath and declares fur- 
ther that Siegfried had broken the oath when he had 
torn the Ring from Brunhilde’s finger, for the Ring 
should have been given to him, Gunther her husband. 
Craftily he suggests that if Siegfried’s death could 
be brought about, Gunther might gain the Ring for 
himself, and all the power that goes with it. But 
of course as you know, this was only a trick, for 
Hagan wanted the Ring for himself and not for 
Gunther. 

But Gunther was convinced and agreed to the plot. 
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One thing remained and that was to lay plans for 
the murder. 


76. Tur MuRDER 





Gunther feared that his sister Gutrune would never 
forgive him for killing the hero she loved so well; so 
Hagan suggests that they plan a great hunting party 
for the morrow, and if Siegfried were brought home 
dead they would say that a wild boar had killed him. 

Once more they swear the bond of brotherhood 
on the spear, but this time not for protection but 
to accomplish the death of the glorious hero. 

Again the sounds of the wedding march; the doors 
of the great hall open, and Siegfried, wearing a 
wreath of leaves, and Gutrune, crowned with flowers, 
stand in the doorway. The vassals beat their shields 
with their spears; they greet their princess and her 
lord, and now prepare for the wedding feast. 

Hagan alone is left behind. ‘‘Alberich, Alberich,”’ 
he calls, ‘‘watch over me, our hour approaches, the 
might of the Nibelungs dawns anew. You are their 
leader, the mighty lord of the Ring!” 
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It is the day of the hunting party. The sun again 
shines brightly upon the River Rhine. We are close 
by a forest, the tall trees rising sharply from the 
water’s edge. Here and there they give way to the 
rocky cliffs that break the line of green. The swiftly 
moving water falls over the rocky ledges and rushes 
off to the sea. To this lovely spot came the Rhine- 
maidens. As of old they swim around in the water, 
but no longer are they happy as of yore; no longer 
do they guard the Gold; no longer does their foolish 
little song go rippling over the waters. But instead 
they sing to the Sun God. 

They tell him how sad they are, and how they 
mourn the loss of their Gold, and pray that he may 
send them a hero that will give them back the treas- 
ure that was stolen from them by the ugly dwarf 
Alberich so long ago. 

A cheery silver horn interrupts their song, and 
soon Siegfried comes hurrying in. He has found a 
wild bear, but, run as he would, the bear escaped 
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him, and so he came upon the Rhinemaidens and asks 
them if they had seen his bear. But the Rhinemaid- 
ens know that this is Siegfried, know that he is a 
true hero, and know that he has their Ring. 

At first quite lightly they ask what he will give 
them if they help him find his bear. ‘‘Ask what you 
will,”’ he jokingly replies. 

‘“That Ring upon your finger,’’ demand the Rhine- 
maidens. 

‘*T killed a Dragon to get this Ring,”’ he says, ‘‘and 
wouldn’t it be foolish to give up this ring for a bear? 
You may hide your bear, and I shall keep my 
Ring.”’ 

The Rhinemaidens now became serious. All three 
rise from the water. They disclose to Siegfried how 
the Gold from which the Ring had been made had 
originally belonged to them, how they had guarded 
it and watched over it carefully, until one day Al- 
berich the Nibelung had stolen it, how in turn it had 
been stolen from him, and how he had cursed it. 
And they tell him of how all who had owned the 
Ring had died in possessing it, and how the Fates 
had spun the rope of destiny, and had foretold that 
no happiness could come to the world until the Ring 
had been given back to them. 

Siegfried was still the hero without fear. Once the 
Dragon had also tried to frighten him, but he had 
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not learned fear from the Dragon, nor could he 
learn fear from the Rhinemaidens. 

Slowly they sink back into the water and solemnly 
eall, ‘‘Siegfried, Siegfried, it is truth that we have 
told. Beware of the Curse; as thou hast slain the 
Dragon, so wilt thou be slain today.’’ And the Rhine- 
maidens were gone. 

But Siegfried only laughs. What do threats mean 
to him, who knows no fear and still carries at his 
side his trusty Sword Needful, which will protect 
him from all his enemies? 

This would have been the one chance of life and 
happiness for all, the one chance of averting the Dusk 
of the Gods. To have surrendered the Ring freely, 
without hope of gain, without regret for the loss of 
power, that would have been true sacrifice. 

Again Siegfried blows loudly on his horn, and now 
Hagan and Gunther and the rest of the hunting 
party appear. They chide Siegfried and tease him on 
his failure as a huntsman, for with them the hunt 
had gone well, and they show him the deer and the 
wild boars that they have killed. 

Then Siegfried laughingly tells them about the 
bear that he had found, how he had followed it to 
the water’s edge, how he had met the Rhinemaidens, 
and of what they had told him, and of the prophecy 
that they had made. 
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Hagan and Gunther look at each other with under- 
standing; but Gunther, who really loved Siegfried, 
as one strong man loves another, who remembered 
the oath of blood brotherhood that they had sworn, 
was most unhappy at the thought of his friend’s 
approaching doom. Siegfried, who notices his un- 
happy expression and also returns his affection and 
friendship in full measure, tries to cheer him, and 
finally suggests that he may amuse him by telling 
him tales of his own youth. 

So all the vassals and Gunther and Hagan seat 
themselves upon the ground around Siegfried, who 
now begins the story of his life. 

He tells of how he was found by Mime and how 
he hated the cunning smith, how Mime had brought 
him up, and how he had tried to forge the Sword. 
He tells then of the forging of Needful, and of how 
he had killed the Dragon, of how he had tasted its 
blood, and had then learned to talk to the birds; he 
tells of how the bird had sung to him of the Ring and 
the Magic Cap, of how Mime had tried to poison him 
and steal the Helmet, of how the bird had warned 
him of Mime, and of how he had slain the dwarf. 

But now Hagan interrupts him and again offers 
Siegfried a drink. But this time, instead of it bring- 
ing forgetfulness, it brings back memory, and after 
Siegfried drinks he begins again. He tells of how the 
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bird had sung to him of the lovely maiden who slept 
high up on the rocky cliff, of how the flames burnt 
fiercely about the rock, and of how only one who 
knew not fear might conquer the fire; of how he had 
hastened up the fire-girdled rock, and of how he had 
found Brunhilde, and of how he had awakened her 
with a kiss of love. 

Then Gunther began to understand the awful trick 
that had been played upon him and upon Siegfried; 
began to understand that Brunhilde had really been 
the wife of Siegfried, that the drink that Hagan had 
given him had made him forget her, and that he 
had now promised to slay him and had broken the 
oath of blood brotherhood. 

But in Hagan’s heart there were only joy and 
gloating that he had brought back to Siegfried the 
memory of Brunhilde and the knowledge of what 
he had lost. 

Suddenly two black ravens fly past. 

‘‘O Siegfried,’’ says Hagan, ‘‘you can read the 
song of the forest birds to well, can you read aright 
what these ravens are saying ?”’ 

Quickly Siegfried jumps to his feet and looks after 
the ravens, and so turns his back to Hagan, and as 
he turns his back Hagan raises his spear and strikes 
the death blow,— 
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erying at the same time, ‘‘To me they call ‘Re- 
venge!’ ”’ 

Siegfried turns and tries to defend himself, but 
his strength leaves him and he falls prostrate upon 
his shield. : 

Hagan again cruelly murmurs ‘‘Revenge!’’ and 
walks slowly away. But Gunther and the vassals 
gather round Siegfried trying to ease his pain. 

With the approach of death comes the full remem- 
brance of all that has gone before. Again he greets 
Brunhilde as he did before, but soon his strength is 
gone and, slowly and sadly murmuring ‘‘ Brunhilde 
calls me!’’ dies. 

Solemnly and lovingly the vassals lay him upon 
his shield and, raising him upon their shoulders, start 
the long sad funeral march back to the home of the 
Gibichungs. Hear the slow-moving procession, the 
drumbeats of death, the pain of the Walsung, the 
glory of the Sword that has never failed in battle, 
the heroic song of adventure, the silver horn calling 
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to the enemy,—all broken by the deathblow of 
Hagan. 

Night has fallen on.the hall of the Gibichungs, 
and moonlight again glitters on the Rhine. This time 
Hagan no longer watches and waits, for his work has 
been done. Now it is Gutrune who watches and waits 
the return of her hero. When she sees Hagan she 
suddenly becomes afraid, although she knows not 
why. 

‘Where is Siegfried ?’’ she asks. ‘‘I do not hear 
his horn.’’ 

‘The noble hero shall blow his horn no more,”’ 
says Hagan. ‘‘No more shall he follow the chase, no 
more find joy in battle, for, look, they bring Sieg- 
fried dead, the victim of a wild boar.’’ 

The funeral procession arrives. Men and women 
in wild confusion bearing torches, appear, but Gu- 
trune throws herself upon the body which has been 
set down in the middle of the hall. 

Gunther, who has led the procession, attempts to 
console his lovely sister, who blames him for her 
husband’s death. 

‘‘Reproach me not,’’ he says. “It is Hagan who 
is your enemy; he is the wild boar by whom our hero 
has been laid low.’’ 

When Hagan asks if Gutrune is really angry with 
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him, she tells him that he shall suffer and never be 
forgiven for what he has done. 

Hagan admits the cruel murder, but says that he 
had but performed his duty, for Siegfried had sworn 
falsely upon his spear. 

Again the curse of the Ring, again the greed and 
love of power, for now Hagan, having slain Sieg- 
fried, demands possession of the Ring. But Gunther, 
on the other hand, claims it for himself, as it had be- 
longed to his sister who had married the dead hero. 
Hagan is not to be denied. He draws his sword, 
and, before Gunther can defend himself, stabs him 
through the heart. Once more the curse of the Ring 
has been fulfilled! The vassals, the women, the serfs, 
ery out in fear and confusion. 

But see, as Hagan would take the Ring from the 
dead man’s hand, Siegfried raises it threateningly, 
and Hagan recoils in fright. The Gibichungs one and 
all now turn on Hagan, they reproach him for the 
harm he has done,—slain their king Gunther, and 
Siegfried the glorious hero. Hagan is quite unaf- 
fected, he walks slowly away, and turns defiantly, 
and remains watching in gloomy meditation. 

But one of all the multitude is silent—one of all 
that mourned—knew what true sorrow really was; 
for she who had known and loved the glorious hero, 
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had now lost him for evermore, and that one was 
Brunhilde. What meant the shouts, the cries, the re- 
proaches, to her, whose heart cried more than all the 
rest? For now she, with the great wisdom she had 
learned from her father Wotan, and her mother 
Erda, the wisest of all, finally understood that Sieg- 
fried had betrayed and been betrayed, through the 
wiles and craft of Hagan, the wicked. 

Slowly she approaches her beloved Siegfried, 
fondly she gazes on his face. Warrior maiden had 
she been, heroes had she borne to far-off Walhalla, 
but now the greatest hero of them all was dead, and 
she could not bear him hence on Grane. But if she 
cannot carry him away, she can ride with Grane 
into the funeral pyre she now asks the men to build, 
so that she may die in the very flames through which 
he had fought his way to waken her from her death- 
less sleep. 

She calls upon the Gods—on Wotan and Fricka, 
on Freia and Donner—to witness her sorrow. She 
reproaches Wotan that one who so dear to him, who 
had tried to carry out his wishes, should too have 
fallen under the Curse. 

Now stands the funeral pyre high in the Hall of 
the Gibichungs. Brunhilde calls to the men to lift 
up the body, but first she takes the cursed Ring from 
Siegfried’s hand. Then, lighting a torch, she sum- 
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mons the flames to carry the news to Walhalla, that 
the Dusk of the Gods has come at last. She calls to 
the Rhinemaidens to find their Ring among the ashes, 
so that the Curse that the greed for Gold and power 
had laid upon the world may be wiped out. 

Her war horse Grane is brought to her, she swings 
joyfully onto his back and, shouting, ‘‘Siegfried, 
Siegfried, see thy wife greets you!’’ dashes into the 
flames—and goes to her death-sleep with her dearly 
beloved hero. 

The flames burn wildly, the entire Hall of the 
Gibichungs is filled with smoke. The vassals and serfs 
rush away in terror. Higher and higher burns the 
fire, but suddenly the funeral pyre crumbles—and 
Siegfried and Brunhilde are lost forever in the ashes. 

The Rhine rises and overflows the dying embers. 
Then from the smoke clouds that have gathered on 
the bank appear the three Rhinemaidens, to search 
for the promised Ring. Finally Fleashilde finds it, 
and, holding it up, in joy and happiness calls to her 
sisters. But Hagan, the evil one, now realizes what 
has happened. The Ring, the promised glory that 
Alberich had foretold, was being taken from him. 
Dropping his spear and shield, he plunges into the 
river after the Rhinemaidens Woglinde and Well- 
gunde, who turn and drag him down to the depths 
of the Rhine. 
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THE NIBELUNG RING 


Now an even brighter glow in the heavens. The 
fire that had died in the funeral pyre flames forth 
afresh in the skies; for the sparks of Siegfried’s 
bier had finally lighted the fagots of the Tree of 
Knowledge that had been piled about the walls of 
‘Walhalla. 

See, in the bright light of the flames, Wotan the 
King God, Fricka the Queen Goddess, Freia of the 
Golden Apples, Donner of the Thunderbolts, Froh 
and the other gods, Waltraute and the Valkyries, 
and all the heroes huddled together, helpless and 
powerless awaiting the end. For Walhalla is falling, 
and the Dusk of the Gods has come! 

And that was how the Gold finally came back to 
the Rhinemaidens, and how through the sacrifice of 
Brunhilde the Curse of Alberich was expiated, and 
the world relieved of greed and unhappiness—and 
a happier day had dawned. 
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